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MY LORD, 


In my last letter to your lordship, on the expediency of ‘An 
universal State Insurance, as combined with the establishment 
of a more vigorous and effective Rural Police, and as conducive 
to the gradual reduction of the Poor Rates,” I took occasion to 
advert to the policy of adopting those portions of the French 
preventive and judicial system of Police, which the exigencies of 
the times seem to require, and which appear to me to be the 
least. discordant to our habits and institutions. 


Pardon me for again presuming to request your lordship to 
cast another glance across the channel, for the purpose of com- 
paring the French and English systems of commercial jurispru- 
dence. 

To that enlightened judge and statesman, who has not dis- 
dained to introduce into his Bill for the creation of courts of 
local judicature, the preliminary ‘‘ Conciliation” of the French 
code, in the place of our old ‘‘ Jmparlances,” originally intended 
for the same benevolent and conciliatory purpose, nothing I am 
persuaded will appear contemptible or unworthy of consideration 
merely because it is French; but every suggestion for the im- 
provement of our civil polity will be measured by its own intrinsic 
merit, without reference to the quarter from whence It comes. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri:—but, thank God! France and 
England are no longer enemies. There now exists no contention 
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between these two great countries, but the honourable rivalry 
of striving to surpass each other in the sciences, in the useful 
arts, and in general civilization and improvement. But if any 
one, through the leaven of national jealousy, should object to the 
introduction of any reform whatever from France into our 
institutions, I would beg leave to remind him that the entire 
fabric of that venerable, but gothic and antiquated edifice, the 
Law of England, as based on the feudal system, is of Norman 
architecture, and principally constructed of materials drawn 
from that country. I do not mean to dispute its perfect adapta- 
tion to the purposes of the times in which it was built, but 
tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that many of our old feudal laws and customs are as little 
congruous with the prevailing ideas, and improved civilization of 
the present day, as the paved hall, the donjon-keep, the loop- 
hole windows, and turreted chambers of the ancient Gothic 
castles, are reconcilable to modern comfort and convenience. 
There can be no disgrace then in having it said of us a third 
time, that ‘‘ Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos.” Let 
France and England borrow reciprocally of each other whatever 
may be worthy of imitation in the political institutions hitherto 
peculiar to either. 

To those foreigners who visit England to study our Constitu- 
tion and our laws, there is nothing which seems so astonishing 
as that the first commercial country in the world should have 
remained to this day without any regular, properly digested, and 
uniform system of mercantile jurisprudence. 

The want of a commercial code seems indeed to be pretty 


plainly admitted by ourselves, in the recourse which is had to the 
trial of all mercantile questions of importance before a special 


jury of merchants; by the modern institution of the anomalous 
jurisdictions of the Insolvency and Bankruptcy Courts, and by 


the constant reference to what is called “the custom of mer- 
chants,” whenever it happens that no case in point can be found 
amid the countless volumes of our often confused, and some- 
times contradictory Reports. But, independently of the ob- 
jections on the score of expense and uncertainty, the advantages 
resulting from a special jury of merchants, and from the Insolvent 


and Bankrupt Courts, appear to be principally confined to the 
metropolis. 


It may be worth while, then, my lord, to inquire whether any 
part of the French Code of Commerce might be advantageously 
introduced into this country, for the amelioration, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, of our ‘ Lex Mercatoria, if indeed, at pre- 
sent, we can be said to have any such law. 


I am induced to solicit your lordship’s indulgent attention to 
the comparison I am about to make, not only with a view to the 
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improvement of our law-merchant, but with the further object of 
improving also the public revenue to the extent of at least a 
million a year. 


The compilers of the ‘‘ Code Napoleon,” or, as it is now called, 
“ Le Code Civil des Frangois,” have deemed it expedient to 
frame for the commercial community of France, a system of 
mercantile legislation peculiar to itself, as a body of merchants 
and tradesmen, to which they have given the name of the “* Code 
du Commerce.” 


The distinguishing features of this code are, the institution of 
commercial courts, presided by merchant-judges, elected by, and 
out of the principal ‘“‘ Commercants” of the district,—the cheap- 
ness and prompt despatch of business in these courts,—the rules 
which the code prescribes for the mercantile conduct of persons 
engaged in commerce,—and the provisions which it enacts, in 
cases of failure and bankruptcy. 


I propose to consider the advantages of the ‘‘ Code du Com- 
merce” under each of these four heads, and first, of 


I. Commercial Judges. 


In every district of France, corresponding in extent with the 
limits of our English counties, there sits in the principal town, a 
“¢ Tribunal du Commerce,” specially and exclusively destined for 
the decision of all commercial questions, and for the recovery of 
all debts between tradesmen and merchants. This, in some sort, 
domestic forum, is composed of at least three judges (the num- 
ber of course proportioned to the population,) who are merchants 
or opulent tradesmen, elected by a majority of the ‘‘ notables 
commercants” of the district. These electors are directed 
to consist of those heads of firms who have been the longest esta- 
blished in business, and who are, at the same time, the most re- 
commendable for their probity, regularity, and economy. The 
list of the electors is formed out of the names of all the commer- 
cial inhabitants of the district, by the prefect of the department 
or province, and, before the day of election, is submitted to the 
revision and approbation of the crown, in the person of the 
Ministre de l’Interieur, who, as your lordship is aware, is the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, so that, though the 
election is popular, the crown still retains its proper power of 
control over the formation of the electoral assemblies. The 
functions of these judges being purely honorary and gratuitous, 
they remain only two years in office, and on their retiring in ro- 
tation, their places are filled up by the election of others. As 
the judges thus chosen reside in or near the town where the 
commercial tribunal holds its session, and, as it frequently hap- 
pens that either themselves or their relations are interested in 
the point at issue, an equal number of supplementary judges 
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are elected at the same time, and in the same manner, in order 
to sup yply their prac es insuch cases, and on other unavoidable 


oc casions. 
A court is thus constituted, which costs the country nothing ; 


a court most admirably adapted to bring home speedy justice to 
every man’s door, at little or no e xpense, instead of forcing him 
to purchase it at an extravagant price from the offcina justiti, 
or “ justice-shop,” as it has been called, of the capital ; 
court, the decisions of which are likely to prove the most s wt 
factory to the suitors, since they are pronounced by judges, who, 
like arbitrators, are of their own election, and are also of their 
own condition. It may be said, indeed, to be the very perfection 
of the trial per pares: nor should it be forgotten that it pos- 
sesses this further advantage, that in elevating those merchants 
who are most distinguished for their long-tried integrity, and 
honourable conduct, to the dignity of the judici al oftice,fit throws 
around the commercial character a degree of lustre and public 
consideration, which must produce the happiest effects. 


The wise policy of our ancestors seems to have been fully 
aware of the expediency of those commercial courts, in which 
merchants and tradesmen sat as judges. Accordingly we find 
that all the ancient charters given by our British sovereigns to 
our cities, and in most cases also to other towns and boroughs, 
when considered of sufficient commercial importance, contained 
the grant of a court of local jurisdiction, of which the mayor and 
aldermen, or the bailiff and common-councilmen, were consti- 
tuted the judges. These courts also were invested with some pe- 
culiar and exclusive privileges for the special protection of trade, 
and differing from the common law of England; such is what 
is called the proceeding by foreign attachment, §c. 

The little commerce which was then carried on in England, 
appears to have been confined to these isolated and incorporated 
communities. These corporation courts therefore, at that pe- 
riod, answered every desirable purpose ; but now that commerce 
has become more extended and important, and our consideration 
of its interests more enlarged, they are found to be too much 
cramped and confined in their operation, and have consequently 
fallen almost entirely into disuse, except for the trial of small 
matters, under forty shillings value. Let the principle then be 
preserved, but let it be diffused over a wider field of action, and 
on a more liberal scale, as in France. And, above all, let a new 
code of commerce be framed, to suit the present times, and the 
exigencies of our commercial seletions. 
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ll. Of the Cheap and Prompt Despatch of Business in 
the Commercial Courts of France. 


These advantages will be perceptible when we find that the 
procecdings are summary, divested of all technicalities, and that 
the ministry of professional lawyers is dispensed with, though 
not prohibite dd. Delays are always dangerous, and more parti- 
cularly so in trade; all therefore that the French commercial 
code enjoins the plaintiff in commencing his suit to do, is to 
cause his adversary to be served with a summons to appear, at a 
short delay ; whic h citation contains a brief, but clear and intel- 
ligible statement of the cause of action, and which, if he pleases, 
he may himself prepare, and which is served by one of the officers 
of the court, instanter. Now, to effect this first ste p in a cause, 
in England, the plaintith, as is well known, is obliged to have 
recourse to very complicated legal machinery. — First, if he 
resides in the country, he is to apply to his country attorney, 
who begins with what is called “ taking instructions.” ‘This 
rentlem: in then writes these * instructions’ to another attorney 
in London, called his town agent, who attends and purchases 
the writ at the proper oftice, and sends it down into the country 
enclosed in a letter. A copy of this writ is then served on the 
defendant, and an afhdavit a such service is made. But after 
all, the copy of the writ conveys no very explicit information to 
the defendant, of the real case of action. To become ac quatnted 
with this he is obliged to wait for a particular of the plaintiff's 
demand, and for the declaration, before he is in a conditinn to 
plead, or answer the summons. It is thus seen, that notwith- 
standing the late improvements, this triple process is as grievous 
as it is unnecessary, since the French assignation, as the sum- 
mons is termed, answers all the useful purposes of the English 
writ, particular, and declaration. 

The plaintiff and the defendant appear before the French com- 
mercial court on the day specified, either personally, or by some 
persons who represent them under a special power of attorney, 
which power the plaintiff may give at the bottom of the summons. 
The defendant then makes his defence, and the cause ts imme- 
diately tried and decided, unless it be necessary to adduce evi- 
dence on either side, in which case an early day is appointed for 
that purpose. 


If the contest arise, (as in commercial causes frequently hap- 
pens to be the case,) on adi spute respecting the qui ality of mer- 
chandize, or the proper pe ‘formance of work, the point is re- 
ferred to an “ Expert, that is, a person skilled in such matters 
either mutually ap pointed by the partics, or nomin: ited ex officio 
by the court, on the princ iple that cuilibet in sud arte est cre- 


dendum. nthe same manner, if the question be a disputed 
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account, it is referred to an arbitrator accountant, named like 
the Expert, and these referees are directed to conciliate the 
parties, “‘ si faire se peut,” if not, they respectively make their 
reports at a given day to the court, and on these reports the 
cause is decided. This saves the expense of bringing forward a 
host of contradictory witnesses, and consequently prevents fre- 
quent perjuries. 

If the action be brought on a bill of exchange, or prarees 
note, there is no necessity to call witnesses to prove the defend- 
ant’s handwriting, for either it must be his signature, or a for- 
gery. Ifthe defendant pleads that his name is forged, the civil 
suit is stayed, until the trial of the forgery before a court of cri- 
minal jurisdiction. If he makes no inscription en faux, he ne- 
cessarily admits the signature to be his writing, and all proof 
therefore becomes obviously superfluous. Thus no costs are 
uselessly incurred in adducing witnesses to prove signatures, 
which are not denied. 


When the judges come toa decision, the president pronounces 
the judgment, and delivers his plumitif, or minute of it, in wri- 
ting, authenticated by his signature, to the Grefher, or Registrar, 
who enters it on record. The judgment contains a short statement 
of the facts, the application of the law to these facts, and the 
dispositif, or decision, succinctly, but elearly announced, in 
plain intelligible language. This prevents any difficulty in 
drawing up the sentence or decree, which, in some of the highest 
courts in this country, frequently occurs. 


If the sum in dispute does not exceed a thousand francs, or 
forty pounds sterling, the judgment is definitive. If it exceed 
that amount, an appeal lies to the Cour Royale, but all judg- 
ments of the Tribunal of Commerce may, under special circum- 
stances, be directed to be executory non obstant appel, and the 
discretionary power of examinmg the parties themselves, dis- 
penses with the necessity of a court of equity. 


Ill. Of the Rules prescribed by the Code for the Mercantile 
Conduct of Persons engaged in Commerce. 


It must be admitted to be the duty of every person in trade to 
keep regular books of his commercial transactions. The utility, 
and indeed the indispensable necessity of this is so obvious, as to 
need no comment. But yet the municipal law of England does 
not prescribe this duty to her merchants and tradesmen, as a 
sitive rule of action. The inconveniences which arise from this 


omission are frequently most mischievous, more particularly in 
cases of bankruptcy. 


_ By the French code of commerce, art. 8, all persons engaged 
im trade are bound to keep a journal, in which shall be entered, 
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day by day, their debts and credits, their commercial operations 
and transactions, their signatures to notes, their acceptances and 
indorsements, and generally a minute of all that is received or 
paid of every description whatsoever. It must also contain a 
statement, month: by month, of all household expenses, and all 
this, independently of the other ledgers and account-books 
usually kept, but which are not indispensably prescribed by the 
law. They are further required to keep a letter-book, containing 
copies of all letters written by them, and to file regularly all the 
letters they receive from their correspondents. Again, they are 
enjoined by the Code to take, once in every year, an inventory, 
or account of stock, as also of their real and personal estate, 
debts, credits, and effects, and to copy this into a book, specially 
destined for this purpose, and to keep these books carefully for 
the period of ten years. 


By these prudent regulations, the affairs of a ‘“‘ Commercant” 
are prevented from ever getting into a state of confusion. To 
preclude the possibility of fictitious entries being made, ex post 
facto, all interlineations, erasures, and marginal interpolations, 
are strictly prohibited ; and further, these books are subjected to 
the visa of a judge of the Tribunal of Commerce of the district, 
who marks the same by the initials of his name, or his paraphe, as 
it is termed. Nor does this exhibition of the books betray any 
of the secrets of trade to the inspecting judge, who does not 
peruse the entries, but merely identifies the book by the signa- 
ture of his initials. 

Any omission or irregularity in keeping these account-books is 
visited with the severest punishment by 


IV. The Provisions enacted in Cases of Failure 
and Bankruptcy. 


Every person in trade who suspends his payments fer three 
days, is held to be in a state of failure, and his we ig d is imme- 
diately sequestered for the purpose of being divided among the 
mass of his creditors, by order of the Tribunal of Commerce. 
But, if he has committed no fraud, and has neither neglected nor 
infringed any of the regulations prescribed for his commercial 
conduct, his stoppage is considered a misfortune, and not a 
crime or delinquency, one or other of which are requisite to con- 
stitute a bankruptcy, as this word in the French code always 
implies criminality or culpability, according to circumstances. 


There are two species of bankruptcy in the French sense of the 
term,—a simple bankruptcy, and a fraudulent bankruptcy. If 
the “ failli,” or party who has failed, has been excessively ex- 
travagant in his household or personal expenses, an account of 
which he is bound, as we have seen, to insert in his day-book ; 
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if he has lost large sums at play, or in operations of pure hazard ; 
if, after it results from his last inventory, or taking of stock, that 
his debts exceeded his credits by fifty per cent., it should also 
appear that he has taken up considerable sums of money on loan, 
or resold merchandize at a loss, or under the current price; if 
he has issued bills for money to thrice the amount of his credits, 
according to his last inventory; if he has not, within three days 
after stopping payment, declared himself in a state of failure to 
the Tribunal of Commerce; if he does not appear before his 
assignees within the time prescribed for that purpose; or if his 
books shall have been irregulary kept, but without fraud. In 
each of these several cases the law declares the delinquent guilty 
of simple bankruptcy, which subjects him, on conviction before a 
criminal court, to the punishment of one month’s imprisonment 
at the least, or two years at the most, at the discretion of the 
judges before whom he is convicted ; the costs of the prosecution 
to be borne by the mass of the creditors. 


A fraudulent bankruptcy consists in the entry of 


l. Any fictitious losses, or expenses, or in failing to ac- 
count for the employment of all receipts. 


i) 


. In the secretion of any sum of money, bill, merchan- 
dize, or effects. 


3. In fabricating any fictitious sale, transaction, or gift. 


. In creating any fictitious debts to collusive creditors, 
without cause or value. 


pe 


Si 


. In purchasing real or personal property under a bor- 
rowed name. 


—_ 
— 


}. In concealing his books, or 


~ 


. In not having kept any books. 


The punishment for fraudulent bankruptcy, is a condemnation 
to the travaux forcés a temps, that is, to the gallies, or to hard 
labour in the p:blic works, for a limited time, generally seven or 
fourteen years. Collusive creditors are declared to be accom- 


plices in the fraudulent bankruptcy, and are subjected to the 
same penalty. 


These enactments, it must be admitted, are extremely severe, 
but they tend to enforce order, method, and regularity in all 
commercial transactions, and provide an effectual check to curb 
that bane of commerce, the creation of fictitious credit. ‘here 
is, besides, much good policy in subjecting the collusive creditor 
to the same punishment as the fraudulent bankrupt. 


The division of delinquencies in bankruptcy into two separate 
classes, cannot be too much commended; for, whilst gross im- 
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prudence, reckless extravagance, and culpable irregularity, are 
punished as commercial misdemeanours, the extreme vengeance 
of public justice is directed only against fraud, and fraudulent 
concealment, which the criminal law of France justly consi- 
ders as a robbery. 


But the great merit of this system consists in the rigour with 
which the duty of keeping regular accounts is enforced upon all 
persons in trade, which alone serves to prevent:many a failure, 
by bringing the precise state of a man’s affairs every day regu- 
larly before his eyes. My limits will not allow me to notice 
many other advantages of the French code; but I must not omit 
to mention, that, whilst the expenses of what is called in England 
‘* working a commission of bankruptcy,” are estimated at about 
two hundred pounds, these charges in France do not amount to one 
eighth part of this sum ; whilst, what is of still greater importance, 
the business is brought to a far more speedy termination, and the 
system is applicable, not only to the bankruptcies of merchants 
and opulent tradesmen, but also to the petty failures of the 
smaller retail shopkeepers, who, in this country, are excluded from 
the benefit of the bankrupt laws, as well from the required amount 
of the petitioning creditor’s debt, viz. £100, as the heavy costs 
attendant on the commission. 


What part of these French laws may, with advantage, be en- 
grafted into our own system, is a point I would readily submit to 
your lordship’s consideration ; but of this I am sure, that a com- 
mercial code, and more particularly the institution of local com- 
mercial courts, on a liberal basis, uniting cheap and summary 
legislation, would be hailed as a blessing by the great body of 
the commercial community of Great Britain. 


If it should be deemed expedient to institute Tribunals of 
Commerce in this country, it would then, in order to ascertain 
what persons are properly cognizable before such a jurisdiction, 
as well as for the purpose of forming proper electoral lists, be- 
come necessary to require all those who are engaged in any trade 
or business, in short, all persons subject to the operation of the 
bankrupt laws, to register their names, addresses, and particular oc- 
cupations, at some public office. And here this registration might 
be made subservient to fiscal purposes for the increase of the 
revenue, by imposing a graduated scale of stamp duties on the 
certificates of such registration, which in France are called 
‘* natentes,” and are divided into several grades or classes. In 
England there might be six. 

The first class, for instance, should comprise all those mer- 
chants, bankers, and great manufacturers, who constitute what 
is called in France ‘‘ La Haute Commerce ;” and on the certifi- 
cates of such it might not be too much perhaps to impose an 
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annual stamp duty of twenty guineas; on the second, twelve ; 
on the third, six; on the fourth, four; on the fifth, three; and 
on the sixth, one. 


The judges of the commercial court of London should be 
elected exclusively by and out of the electors of the first class ; 
those of Riverpod!, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, and other 
great towns, from the first and second; and in other districts, 
from the first, second, and third classes collectively. 


I am ready to admit that the imposition of a tax, which is to 
bear exclusively on any particular body or order of men, without 
annexing to it a commensurate advantage, would be too odious 
and unpopular to be supported. But the concession of commer- 
cial privileges, by a new code of commerce, and the institution 
of commercial courts, would be considered, in the real advan- 
tages to be derived from it, as far more than an equivalent, even 
in a pecuniary point of view, for the trifling annual stamp-duty 
on the certificates. 


An attempt was made, during Mr. Pitt’s administration, by 
the imposition of the shop-tax, to subject the commercial commu- 
nity toa distinct taxation, but this was abandoned on account 
of its pressing with peculiar severity on the lower class of retail 
shopkeepers; neither was it accompanied with any improve- 
ment of our commercial system of jurisprudence, to render the 
impost in any degree palatable. The plan now proposed is free 
from both these objections. 


Nor should it be forgotten that those gentlemen of the law, who 
practise as attornies, and who form, in some sort, a portion of 
the commercial body, inasmuch as they are liable to the bankrupt 
laws, as money scriveners, are already subjected to a stamp-duty 
on their certificates, of £12 a year, if practising in London, and 
£8 if in the country. 


Now there certainly can be no good reason assigned why 
attornies should be thus taxed, which does not apply with equal 
force to medical practitioners, bankers, merchants, and trades- 
men. All should be taxed, or none. Indeed, attornies have 
one peculiar plea for their exemption, which cannot be urged by 
any of the others: they have already contributed largely to the 
revenue, in the heavy stamp-duties imposed on their articles of 
clerkship, and on their admission as attornies or solicitors of 
their respective courts. 


[ have the honour to remain, 
My lord, 
Your lordship’s very obedient humble servant, 


E. W. 
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[ We have cheerfully inserted the foregoing letter of our able correspondent 
as our leading article, not only inasmuch as it is most discreetly addressed 
to that preeminently gifted nobleman who so ably fills the highest judicial 
situation in the country, but because it is very evident that the writer has 
thought long and deeply upon a subject which must, at all times, be in- 
teresting to a people who were, with something approaching to truth, called 
by the memorable Napoleon, a nation of shopkeepers. We must, however, 
put in our protest against the imposition of any tax, however small, by way 
of certificate to carry on business, which would bear upon the trading in- 
terests of the kingdom, and be universally considered as an impost upon 
industry ; which at all times is odious, and which must, be it remembered, 
be ultimately paid by the consumer. 


The Editor of this Magazine has experienced tolerably extensive travel 
and lengthened residence in various parts of the European continent, and 
has frequently been struck with the apparent facility with which not only 
the commercial law, but various other legal affairs in France are administered ; 
and he has on such occasions been led to wonder why Great Britain, so far 
advanced in civilization, and so apt to adopt any improving principles in 
the various business of life, in the arts and sciences, &c., should have 
allowed herself, as regards her laws, to scramble along for so many centuries 
in the old up and down, and round about, fashion, amidst endless obscurity 
and confusion. This fact is not only applicable to our commercial laws, but 
to our whole civil and criminal code. 

It appears to us that in respect of criminal law, we have, until a ve 
recent period, not only not advanced, but that we have absolutely retrograded. 
And yet, were a stranger to judge of the wholesomeness of our statute 
books, for example, by their extensive and formidable appearance, he might 
be led to presume that we had possessed the grossest and most unjust 
system of laws in former times, which had rendered necessary nearly all the 
voluminous enactments which are shewn to his astonished view as the 
works of modern lawgivers. But the very reverse of this is the case: 
nothing can be more clearly or more concisely defined than many of the 
older statutes. Magna Charta and the famous Bill of Rights, are worthy 
of Solomon or Solon. 


But it is when we look further on into the statutes, that we find laws 
made as if for the especial purpose of mystifying and darkening every 
object they treat upon. This second period of our legislation was the —— 
cause of those endless Acts of parliament with which the country has ever 
since been cursed; and was attributable to the fact that the clerks and lawyers 
of that ignorant period were the only persons, excepting the monks, who could 
read and write, and who consequently framed laws adapted to bear hard upon 
the people, which latter, when they sought redress in the courts, found the 
avenues of justice so choked with the poisonous weeds of avarice and 
oppression, that it was difficult to obtain access to them, and still more 
difficult, when once within their walls, to escape from them without being 
visited by robbery and ruin. 


Then come we to the third period of legislation, viz. the times of the four 
Georges, during whose reigns more Acts of Parliament were made than in 
those of all the monarchs who had preceded them. And what do these 
statutes begin by evincing? Sound legislature? profound, statesmanlike, 
philosophical, and practically useful views? By no means. On the 
contrary, the first portion of these Acts was so obscurely framed, their 
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enactments so inaccurately laid down, and their language so contradictory 
and unintelligible, that it was found necessary to add statute after statute 
to explain, amend, enlarge, or confirm, as the case might be, those which had 
preceded them! Thus we went on blundering and wallowing in the mire 
we had created for ourselves, ad infinitum, which was long ago most pro- 

ly defined as the peculiar number of fools. But the legislators of that 
ong and grievous period have not only to be charged with all this folly, but 
with the heinous offence of having based their laws upon the principle of 
the bloody code of Draco. It was found necessary, (so said these law- 
makers in many of their preambles,) as commerce increased, to visit the 
frequent offences of stealing in dwelling houses, and shops, and from the 
person, with peat! This barbarous law was acted upon for many years, 
with how much efficacy the Newgate Calendar, as well as those of other 
prisons in populous neighbourhoods, will shew. In fact it was proved at 
every Old Bailey sessions, and country assizes, that the severity of the pu- 
nishment did not by any means diminish the number of cases. 


During a part of this period, it happened that one Mary Jones, (a name 
certainly not unmusical to Cambrian ears,) was indicted under the Shop- 
lifting act, for stealing, mark the words of the indictment, from a trades- 
man’s counter, a piece of coarse linen, of very trifling value. She was 
found guilty, and executed; and the circumstances of her case present an 
appalling ee of cruelty, not to be exceeded in the annals of human 
tyranny. The prosecution of this unfortunate woman took place at the time 
when press warrants were issued on account of the alarms then entertained 
about the Falkland Islands. The husband of Mary Jones was pressed, 
and one of his creditors immediately seized her slender stock of goods and 
chattels, selling her bed from under her, while she was turned into the 
street, with two infants, a forlorn widowed wife, and an outcast beggar. 
Her age was barely nineteen, and she was remarkably handsome. Not- 
withstanding that she was indicted for an actual theft, the evidence did not 
go further than to prove that she went into a linen-draper’s shop, took some 
coarse linen off the counter, and endeavoured to slip it under her cloak ; 
that the shopman saw her, when she replaced it on the counter; and for 
this she was hanged / gracious God! and dared her prosecutors to look for 
mercy at the hands of their Creator, having denied it to this poor Welsh 
girl? In her defence she told the court—“ I lived in comfort, and wanted 
Sor nothing, till a pressgang came and stole my husband from me; but 
since then I have had no bed to lie on, and nothing to give my children to 
eat, though they be starving, and almost naked. I know I have done wrong, 
but I did not know what I did at the time; grief had crazed me.” The 
parish-officers festified the truth of her story; but it was urged against her, 
that, as there had been a good deal of shop-lifting about Ludgate, another 
example of death was necessary, and the wretched Mary Jones was told she 
must be hanged for the satisfaction of a few tradesmen on Ludgate hill. 
But come we to the accursed conclusion. When brought up to receive the 
sentence of the court, she was in such a frantic state as proved her reason 
had vanished ; yet was she taken to Tyburn, and executed, or rather mur- 
dered, in a state of unconscious delirium, whilst her youngest infant was 
sucking at her breast, until rudely torn from that fountain which alone 
should have supplied nourishment for its helpless existence! 


It was truly said afterwards by Sir William Meredith, in the House of 
Commons, that “take all the circumstances together, I do not believe a 
fouler murder was ever committed against law, than the murder of this 
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woman by law.” However we thank God that we live in times, when an 
execution for such a crime would not be sanctioned by the authorities, or 
permitted by the people. 


We had intended to have said a word or two upon the subject of the law 
in operation against forgery; but our space will not permit of our doing 
more, at present, than to promise to give our readers, in due time, a series of 
articles on the state of our civil and criminal code, which we intend to 
consider separately ; and we hope we may be enabled to point out certain 
defects, and also to suggest such measures of amendment as may not prove 
Sends.) the consideration of the legislature, or unacceptable to our 
friends. 





TRANSLATION OF ANACREON’S ODE. 


Eic Avpay. 
(On his Lyre.) 


Atreus’ sons I would rehearse, 
Cadmus too, in lofty verse ; 

’ But my lyre, with tender tone, 
Love responds, and love alone. 
Late I changed the wanton wire, 
And the instrument entire, 
Labouring Hercules to sing, 
But, alas! the stubborn string, 

( Love’s sweet toils alone would tell, 
Henceforth, heroes, fare ye well! 
Since my lyre, with tender tone, 
Love responds, and love alone. 





W. L. B. 








WELSH TRIAD TRANSLATED. 


Three things there are, not known, they say, 
With ease—a man, an oak, a day. 


W. Howe ts. 
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A BARD’S- FYE VIEW OF WALES. 


By a Hermit Poet. 


Wa es, though abandoned to the tourist by the modern poet, forms an 
attractive subject for a contemplative poem. 


The contemplatist, in the following poem, is supposed to be an ambi- 
tious student, who has retired in disappointment from the race of literary 
emulation,—not from having been outstripped, he having never run, but in 
indignant disgust at the venality and sycophancy of both umpires and com- 
petitors; in plain terms, at the shameless conspiracy between critics and 
writers, between the book-seller liege lord, and his feudal vassal, the book- 
maker, sworn—pen, hand, and soul, to the service of his master, in the 
cause of Mammon instead of fame! 


Our wanderer of Wales having devoted Ais soul to literature, (not the 
bibliopolist,) having endured that sort of death to the world which perhaps 
is requisite to the zealot, or rather bigot, in that species of devotion, to pre- 
aetin by martyrdom for his crown, is represented as waking, too late, to 
the discovery that he has so died in vain! that renouncement of its aims,— 
that estrangement from its ties, that unsocial solitude, that loneliness of 
long mental preparation, the sadness and the sickness of “ hope deferred,” 
all—all have been endured in vain—that for him there is no crown—or 
rather that it is become no longer a distinctive mark of the mind-royal, 
(even if one legitimate heir of fame survive) that its gold is tarnished, its 
gems stolen, mock ones substituted; that it is ready for every head, and 
any head whose emptiness, a mock wreath of paper laurel, (fac-simile of 
the true evergreen of Apollo,) may encircle, and lastly that it is conferred 
by the idol, fashion, set up on the deserted pedestal of honorable fame. 


_ Convinced that there no longer exists any arena in England for fair 
literary ambition, he is drawn as ~waticagas, 8 life-long pursuit, and even 
all mental exercise, with a sort of horror. Fuit fama! 


Such a “sad historian” for the “ pensive plain,” has been drawn (from 
life or fancy matters not) to excuse some out-pourings that might seem too 
tntense for the inspiration of mere scenery, but not for its effects on a mind, 
as it were, amalgamating itself with nature and solitude. 


A BARD’S-EYE VIEW OF WALES.” 


INDUCTION. 


“ Woe to the fame-smit mind Fame leaves afar, 
Curs'd with ‘immortal longings,’ heaves to die, 
Astounding woe! as if a new-found star, 

The midnight prize of Galileo’s eye, 
Should shoot down heaven, and vanish utterly. 





* Some of the following stanzas form a poetical preface to the Welsh 
Decameron, now in course of publication. 
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Woe, woe to him, his golden world to find 

The mere mock-star of Autumn’s vapoury sky ; 
Death, death to me, to see my world, this mind, 

For ever die—die all—‘nor leave a wreck behind !’ ” 


II. 


Thus spoke ambition blighted, in a form 

That blight’s long pain had withered more than years; 
Like some lone sea-side tree which brine and storm 
Bows like old age, and like an Autumn sears. 

The speaker stood—and as the sea-wrath’s tears 
Before, behind, dead sands cut off that tree, 

So did his fate, his mind, from its compeers, 

Lonely remote ’mid boors and mountains he, 

Behind life’s utter waste,—before oblivion’s sea. 


III. 


Fame’s martyr! yet for fame had never striven ; 

He loathed mock-triumph, he disdained a strife, 

Where not to swift or strong the prize is given, 

Where bays are bought, eternities so rife, 

That those fierce yearnings for immortal life, 

Which made a Milton mark a madman now; 

Such fashion’s fiat, with her feeble fife, 

Mocking fame’s clarion ; so he bound his brow 

With night-shade, far preferred to her vile varnished bough. 


IV. 


Back to his boyhood’s dream, “ heaven-kissing”* Wales, 
He came—but burning with fame’s baffled lust, 

As hell’s pale truantt Eden, walked its vales,— 

So to some blue lake which he left when first 

The sun above the misty mountains burst, 

Fainting at noon, comes back a wounded deer ; 

But as he stoops to quench his dying thirst, 

It grows all troubled with his blood and tear, 

No more green pictured banks, no more blue depths appear. 


Vv. 


But souls that rage ‘in populous city pent,’ 

Green quietness restores to sad serene, 

So there he lingered, drearily content, 

Shortly to be as if he ne’er had been— 

One added atom to the subterrene 

Dust of the mortal desert—mental dust ; 

Yea, pleased into a soil so grand, so green, _ 

Which charmed his best of life, and soothed its worst, 
To melt,—and be a spring-bank for the first 

Lamb there to sun its snow, kneel softlier to be nurst. 





on Now lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.”’—SuaksPEaRE. 
+ “Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair,””—MIxroy. 
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Thus early anchored, life’s short voyage lost, 

And mind dismantled, ev’n despair grew mild ; 

And, as a far-bound ship by tempest’s crost, _ 

Drops its vast wings, and to some rock-cove wild 

A little boat tows stilly—so beguiled, 

A child’s meek mind to peace, that tossing mind ; 

( Thy tongue—thy prattling innocence, my child !) 

So found he peace, who port must never find, 

And for that sweet “small voice” fame’s trumpet-tongve resigned. 


vit. 


Yet as the clouds of broken thunder-storms 

Come flying o’er the sun which broke them, still 

A mighty shade moves as they move—deforms 

The landscape—blots the blue—where flashed the rill, 

Black forests seem to hang the distant hill ; 

So when his mind despair’s old shadows swept, 

Heaven shared the darkness, and all earth its chill! 

By ruins, rocks, and cairns, he vigils kept, 

There met the long-lost muse whose curse he wept, 

In whose deep dream he youth’s life’s whole bright day o’erslept. 


VIll. 


-~ 


Behold your work,” he cried, “ this mourning mind 

You led to moonlit, left to moonless, wood ; 

Betrayed to pity—left to loathe mankind— 

Betrothed to fame, and left with solitude ; 

Left o'er its living burial here to brood ; 

Oh, go—go, now; sick, savage, sad, life weary, 

I need no flowers to strew this Lethe’s sand, 

You’ve turned my day to moonlight—made a fairy 

Vision of all my world, dim, solitary— 

Ah! where is thine? where fame’s bright resurrectionary ?”’ 


IX. 


The poet’s mind “his kingdom’’® poets call ; 

Sad king, black kingdom, when fame leaves it lone, 

Dumb as the death whose shadows stretch o’er all— 

A spell-bound king on a benighted throne !+ 

Ev’n she who bound the Muse—his dear soul’s own; 

No more to sweet sleep sings him like a bride, 

But comes, as to th’ enchanted prince, half stone, 

With his black pedestal, the hag that tied, 

With thoughts keen as her whips,—how he to life has died! 





* “My mind to me a kingdom is.’”’—Old Song. 


+ Alluding to the tale of the Prince of the Black Isles, in the Arabian 
Nights, petrified to his throne of black marble by enchantment, and scourged 
by his queen, the sorceress who enchanted him. 
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xX 


‘Then as a madman, with his shaken chains, 

Her thorn, the bleeding-bosomed nightingale, 

He would make music of his very pains. 

Fond fool! for whom? a world that scorns the tale, 

A happy world! deaf, deaf as to that pale 

Madman in dark, the thronged and sunny street; 

But poetry is suffering’s voice, whose wail 

Asks not an audience, or finds audience meet 

In nightand mountains—such ev’n his wild seat, Q 
A moonlight carnedd ‘neath its silver winding-sheet. 5 


xI. 


ile made vain monument to the forgotten ! 

Lost labour, leaving what you hide unknown— 
Whether some hero’s bones, or felon’s, rotten :* 
Enough in your rude pyramids of stone 

Is here to build some glorious memory’s throne ; 

So, this lone mind’s lost labours, seen of none, 
(Moon-tinted piles of thought to mountains grown ;) 
Fame-sunn’d, perchance, some worthier work had done 
Now—like your grey heaps glooming in the sun, 

No monument shall leave—or worse—an evil one ! 


XII. 


For who can tell with what revulsion dread 

Check’d minds rush roaring in their back career ! 

The dammed-up river drowns the field it fed,— 

Where are its cowslips? ’neath those mud-drifts drear, 
So the mind’s force, which might a temple rear 

To God and virtue, and fair fame uncheck’d, 
Check’d—hell ward burns! work deeds of death and fear, 
And deep damnation, while the retrospect 

Of high aims lost but aids the fierce effect, 

As bravest vessels beat most fearfully when wreck’d. 


XIII. 


Now, conscious of his mind’s mortality, 

Off, all her gauds, for fame’s long day designed, 

He stripped, he burned, and let her death-like lie, 
Naked and grim—a very corpse of mind ! 

Such apathy hope’s farewell left behind ; 

Yet rolling his sad eyes on all the sweet . 

Flowers of the mountains, for those robes resigned, 

In bitter mockery of those meant to meet 

Heaven’s eye, he strewed these on her winding-sheet.— 


END OF THE INDUCTION. 


a a en tt 











NO, 


XV. 


* Stones were thrown by passers-by on the graves of malefactors, 11 
abhorrence; and piled over those of fallen heroes in honour. 
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’Neatu the rock-fortress of the “ Snowy Neck,’’* 
Grim blood-stained nurse of such white memory— 

I stand ;—like little life-boat to a wreck, 

My child comes bounding o’er the moat to me ; 

Shews the pale glitter of the moonlight sea 

Thro’ hanging arch and green clefts ruinous ; 

I smile with him, but think despair! with thee ; 

Mingling (as sick men dream) soft childhood thus, 

My sweet brief charge, with that “ white memory and grey nurse!” 


Il. 


Sepulchral towers, but for that screech-owl dumb, 
Eternal-looking as your marble base 

This rock upon this mountain—yet become 

The blind bat’s home, thou meanest dwelling-place, 
Less value now, tho’ ruin greenly grace, 

And stars with mock-lamps hang your skeleton, 
Ruins which mocked at ruin! as I pace 

Your halls they seem my home—fame’s ever gone, 
Oblivion’s home,—and mine who dared oblivion ! 





Ill. 


Proud lonely mind, sick hollow heart enfolding, | 
As thorns and emptiness these walls! confess, 
Happier the hut one little taper holding, 
Than these in all their pomp and loneliness, 
And lofty lamy:s that show how comfortless ! 
True—gentle boy—that up-turned smile of thine 
Beams yet, one taper on my wilderness ; 
For all that warms life’s noon, gilds life’s decline, 
Fame, fortune, friends,—hopes human or divine, 
At last, what do I find? this little hand in mine! 

IV. 
Vain hold! a rugged father’s breast and child, 
Is as a sea-cliff, where one tree of spring, 
Chance-sown, with th’ orchard’s beauty paints it wild, 
Blushes its little time of blossoming, 
Down far from its bleak breast its fruit to fling, 
And leave that naked to its storm and stone— 
My boy—my fruit-flower—pleasantest brief thing ! i 
So, with thy pink and white, wilt thou be gone— 
This hand will leave this hand, to shake in age alone. 


= 





— en ee oe eee 





* Twr Bronwen, the ancient name of Harlech castle. Bronwen (lite- 
rally “ the white-breasted ’’) was sister to a duke of Cornwall, afterwards 
king of Britain, and gave her name to it, or rather to the ancient fortress 
that preceded the present. 
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V. 


Oh! ’tis a second youth to walk with youth, 

And take sweet lessons from our father’s child, 

Wise from Heaven’s school, in joys that bring no ruth ! 
But the sear leaf must fall tho’ Autumn gild 

Most summer-like ; soon comes our winter wild, 
Yellow from green to tear; the stake, a day 

Stands in the hedge, as if no axe had killed— 

Midst the green thorns yet green—but how in May ? 
Lone in its black it stands, in crimsoned silver they. 


vi. 
While to the child we act that stake’s short part, 
Uphold to meet a May we must not share, 
Fast from the lip, the lap, the hand (not heart !) 
He grows away, when most we need him there, 
While fools congratulate, and we despair ; 
Till like the rampant hedge still flourished higher, 
Flaunting wild roses o’er that stake’s head bare, 
The full-blown man o’erlooks the sunken sire, 
Left like that log for th’ earth, or peradventure—fire. 


VII. 


Thus Life’s hopes foundered (ev’n to this small hand) 
In pale succession shown, like corses bare, 

On this my everlasting shipwreck-strand ; 

Since those long-loved, long-watched, we leave to fare 
We know not how, and go we know not where, 

Dear Nature, hide me from those hopes decayed ! 
Since love must mourn, minds die, and hearts despair, 
From genius the curse, and fame the shade, 

“ Wild Wales!” as from the hounds a fawn close laid, 
This boy’s yet untorn heart keep ever unbetrayed. 


Vill. 


The heart has its two ages—first a span, 

The blithe “ good morrow”? to th’ whole living race, 
And bright blush for the new acquaintance, Man! 
The next of fierce recoiling—the long space 

Of stern and mournful turning from his face ; 

Then makes the wounded mind its solemn day 

Of night—a mountain its loved dwelling-place ; 

In vain! that dropp’d acquaintance grinning gay, 
Crosses his wild path still—then we will stray 

In search of wilder yet,—on then, mine own, away ! 


IX. 


As some fair medal stamped with Cesar’s brow, 
Coins by long contact wear the god-like face, 
Yet leave the bold relief; so, Cambria! now 
Half thy sublime do fashion’s steps efface, 


y 2 
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All, save thy mountain’s everlasting grace; 

All that of Nature’s charms man can deform, 

Thy heights, thy depths, her summer idling-place ; 

Not th’ eagle’s home outsoars th’ incessant swarm, 

While Bow-bell dwelle:s climb the “ dwelling of the storm.” 





X. 


Yet thou art still the same, majestic land ! 

Thy cataract’s voice as great as in the hour 

It leaped forth roaring from th’ Almighty hand, 
Thy “sea of mountains”’ with a sea’s own power 
Resists man’s stamp ; tho’ (slower to devour) 

A little longer than that spares a wreck, 

This on its green breast bears the mouldering tower, 
As the next wave engulfs th’ untrodden deck, 
Another age rolls on and vanishes the speck. 








XI. 





Then grieve not thou, Nature’s true worshipper, 
That those vain impotents infest her slirine, 

As cripples hang their crutches up—with her 
Leaving of their mind’s impotence some sign 
Midst her green cloisters, and her aisles divine, 
Mock-ruin—Gothic arch—embattled cot— 
O’erlook those thou, ev’n as a silver mine 

Its happy owner sees in thought, and not 

The lead-ore heaps, and huts disfiguring the spot. 


XII. 


Such hidden wealth beneath deformity 

This land still holds for thee (for me perchance) 

Each cowslip dell—by taste’s rich alchemy, 

Each mountain where the morning sunbeams dance, 
Our golden mine—our rich inheritance ! 

Then come, whoe’er thou art, while fashion’s sons 

tler Limbos seek, and scarce on Nature glance ; 

Come where, round flowering roofs the rock-brook runs, 
Where old wives knit and spin by rising—setting suns. 








XIII. 


Or trace it up by primrosed isles, and rock 

And root, where white its little cataracts rave, 

Climb where in high blue bleats the spring-white flock 

And the boy shepherd,—where tall foxgloves wave 

Round the lone carnedd—pipes upon a grave, 

Nor dreams that sweet-breathed bank a charnel’s roof; 

Emblem of man! earth’s tyrant, and death’s slave, 

Who walks on tombs, yet deems death still aloof, 

Nor sees his pale “ pale horse,”’ nor hears his thundering hoof ! 








rs 
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XIV. 


Nor life becalmed alone in this green calm 

Of Nature, meets the view, but passions high— 

Still more terrific for her gentle psalm 

Of birds, woods, waterfalls,—her bluest eye 

Brew the red rain of mortal tragedy : 

So when tornados sweep the torrid zone, 

It pours, howls, thunders, in a cloudless sky,* 

In whose blue fields sits Phebus all alone, 

And with a dreadful smile sees half a realm o’erthrown. 


XV. 


As Nature’s frightful smiling treachery, 

That such in scenes that seem her sinless own, 

Peaceful and sweet—appears such tragedy; 

The midnight murdert—the bog-burial lone, 

Warm in the blood, earth smothering the groan ! 

Need we the Nine? behold you ten times nine 

Black peals, the thunder’s castellated throne ! 

Genius of Milton! had such muse been thine, 

Who knows but mightier s¢i// had soared thy “ mighty line.” 


XVI. 
Thee, glorious Spirit, shall I dare to pity ? 
Alas for thee ‘in populous city pent!’ 
Lhy pain, thy smothering in the noisome city, 
Surely those lines did feelingly lament ; 
Ah! hadst thou breathed ‘ grass, dew, and dairy’s scent,’ 
How hadst thou soared up heaven-like eagle freed ! 
In fierce rebellion’s strife thou hadst not spent 


Thy fire, nor on that apple tree, that deed 
Which most ‘shocks mortal faith,’ of our immortal creed. 


xVII. 


From Walesto Milton! bold, not wild the flight 
From lofty landscape to a loftier mind ; 
Enough—henceforth in valley or on height, 

Past days or present—to our land confined, 

What terror, pity, or delight lie shrined 

(Like diamonds in their rock-dew uncongealed, 

Rich nestlings of the sun,) be ours to find, 

In mountain life or landscape—soft concealed— 

Or life flowers lurking low in some deep grassy field. 





* St. Pierre describes this phenomenon in his ‘ Harmonies of Nature.’ 

+ A murder was committed not very long since, on a woman enceinte, 
under these horrible circumstances, and the murderer (— Evans) executed 
at Brecknock. 


t The world is free to smile at this, my solitary opinion, of Milton’s sub-. 
ject. Perhaps the tremendous awe with which this very early fact in 
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XVIII. 


As some mild face of fallen beauty, where 

Grief, sin, and shame have passed—those pass’d away, 
Steals a pathetic beauty from despair ; 

So in this pensive land, the Norman’s prey, 

Full of old graves and towers in green decay ; 

Though groans no more affright, nor blood defile 

The silver brooks, where leaves and sunbeams play, 
The tragic past still haunts each mountain aisle, 

Moans in dhe winter-roar, and saddens summer’s smile. 





XIX. 


Lo! through disparted cliffs, with foam and dash, 
Wild Edwy leaping from her dungeon rock, 
Barred by wild branching oak and mountain ash, 
On Wye's blue breast reposing from the shock ; 
Above some high perch’d straggler from the flock 
Looks down the precipice—scene grand, yet gay : 
But how doth it deep feeling’s fount unlock, 
When there thought sees a hunted king at bay, 
Scene of a last—lost king’s, a kingdom’s fatal day ! 








XX. 
Where scarce yon green tower peeps above the wood, 
Flanked by two rivers in a mountain nook, 
Homeless at home, the monarch-outcast stood, 
And o’er the Wye turned many a longing look, 
From his last friends cut off,—then sadly took 
His fatal way, while angels watched th’ event; 
Forsaken by the land he ne’er forsook— 
Straight to dethronement, death, and burial went: 
A shepherd ridge of sod* is all his monument! 





XXI. 
Nor his alone,—* Iic jacet Cambria:” 
With broken sword upon that tomb-turf small 
Departing freedom graved, for from that day 
Earth was she, and no more! the virtues all, 
Warned by the advent of a foul night-fall, 
Sought their high seats in heaven; and foul, and fell, 
All the dark passions waked beneath its pall, 
The blood-fed vampires of that night of hell, 
Which howl in human hearts when mercy bids farewell. 





Sacred History is invested, to me renders it repulsive in poetry. The 
expression is Dryden’s—- 
“my doubts are done— 
What more could shuck my faith than three in one ? 
Hind and Panther. 

* A green turf eminence by the river Irvon, named Cefn y bedd, a “back 
or ridge of the grave,” marks the sepulture of Llewelyn, last Prince of 
Wales. The treason by which he is believed to have been betrayed to his 
enemies, is well known. 
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XXII. 


All* souls grew perjured, and all hands embrued; 
Save the wild justice of the sword—was none; 
Sacred no oath, but to some deadly feud 

To which the dying father swore the son; 

All minds “on bloody courses set” as one ! 

Men fled to outlaw-murderers from their kin ! + 
Lawless he left the land who lawless won, 

Left to each other’s fire and sword and sin, 

To tame the kingdom’s heart he little cared to win. 


XXIII. 


’Twixt freedom’s set, and monarchy’s full sway, 

Such the red interregnum—twilight dire! 

When all Nant Conway “in cold ashes’? lay, 

From all its pastoral towns did not aspire 

One little smoke, (when spent that funeral fire,) 

To tell of one poor head not homeless yet; 

One touch of pity, midst that wide-wreaked ire, 

Rare on time’s page as peeping violet, 

Left on a field of dead, pure from its bloody sweat. 
XXIV, 

Such the grey mother’s wild hand interposed 

’Twixt the sword falling and her darling’s head; 

That son’s last look (ev’n as his eyelids closed,) 

On that old bleeding hand, the last he said— 

“ Revenge it for me all who live! I’m dead!” 

Such that fierce sister’s wild love-desperate deed, 

Who, for a waylaid husband, strong in dread, 


Tore up a foot-bridge, faced a headlong steed, 
Caught by the flying heels, and hung upon his speed! 


XXV. 
The brother smote her,—the less barbarous beast 
Spared, while she raged and wept and prayed for life, 
(Yes, dife,—for with that life her own had ceased !) 
On rode the murderer to the ambush- strife ; 
But the doomed man as fond a friend possest, 
A foster-brother—tie in that day rife, 


The gentle cuckoo of Welsh parents’ nest, — 
Pleased to behold him play, loved, loving, like the rest. 





* The interval between the imperfect conquest of Wales by Edward I. 
and the restoration of something like law and order under Henry VII. 
presents a dreadful page in its history. “The history of our country in that 
period,” says Pennant, “is but the record of perfidy and blood. Foreign 
and internal fury equally desolated the country. All the incidents recorded 
in these stanzas are literally transplanted from Sir John Wynne’s History of 
the Gwedyr family. 

+ An ancestor of Sir John Wynne removed from his own residence to a 
neighbourhood infested by bandits and outlaws, and gave as a reason that 
he had rather live there than stay to be murdered by his own kinsmen. 
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XXVI. 


And little Robin’s® life had all been spent 

In company with that whose hours were told ; 

As toddling childhood so their manhoods went, 

Still by each other’s side:—“that dwarf is bold, 

You'll find him ever close, his eye still roll’d 

On his tall foster in fond watch and ward.” 

Thus to the assassin, who his soul had sold, 

To his foul fury spoke the wild clan’s lord, 

And bade him watch his time for treachery’s blow abhorred. 


XXVII. 


On rode the murderer—nor once looked back 

On the fall’n wife: and now the moon hung red, 
Low on the marsh, betwixt the mountains black ; 
When from his wild home of the sea-marsht head, 
Sallied the lofty deer hate marked for dead. 


To be continued. 





BROOM COFFEEF. 


Tur. French, urged by their national jealousy of our colonial 
produce, have been assiduously employed in endeavouring to 
find some substitute for coffee. One of their recent periodical 
publications informs us that this has at length been effected by 
M. Pajot Descharmes, who has discovered an indigenous plant, 
the berries or seeds of which possess all the properties of foreign 
coffee: this is the broom of our heaths and woods. When slowly 
roasted, ground, and prepared by boiling as the genuine coffee, 
no difference of taste is distinguishable between the two de- 
coctions. We are particularly cautioned, however, to guard 
against making use of the seeds of the garden broam, “car celle- 
ct donne le devoiement.” 


We have no lack of the family of the Plantagenets on the 
sides of the Welsh hills, to furnish the Principality with an 
ample supply of this native coffee. 


* “Robin ap Inco, a little fellow, who is always near him.” 
Sir J. Wynne's History. 
+ Penmorva, head of the Marsh, his residence. 
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SIR 8. R. MEYRICK ON IRISH MYTHOLOGY, 
Continued from No. XIV. p. 156. 


Tne Helio-arkite worship, as it met with less obstacles, and 
lasted longer in Ireland than in Britain, so it from time to time 
received additional improvements, and was strengthened by the 
all-powerful influence of the native princes. In the parliament 
which was convened at Teamor, by Tuathal Teachtmar, in the 
year of our Lord 130, a large tract of land was separated from 
each of the four provinces, and assigned for the demesne lands 
of the crown. In the portion taken from Munster the king 
erected an edifice for the sacred fire, to which the druids and 
augurs were annually to repair, on the last day of October, in 
order to consume the sacrifices offered to their deities. No other 
fire, on that night, under the penalty of a heavy fine, was to be 
lighted in any house in the kingdom, in order that all fires might 
be derived from this fire, held sacred, that they might be propi- 
tious, and to prevent their doing mischief. For this supposed 
great benefit, every family was to pay a tax of three pence to 
the king of Munster, as a compensation for the land he had lost. 


In the district taken from the province of Connaught, a 
building was raised for the convocation of Usneach, i.e. the 
divine fire. On the mountain on which this stood, all the inha- 
bitants that were able to appear on the Ist of May, were to offer 
sacrifice to Bél, the chief divinity of the island; and the fire 
lighted on this occasion was called Bealtinne. This was re- 
garded as the principal fire of Belus, in the northern parts of 
Leinster, where the states assembled, and held judgment on all 
criminals guilty of capital offences, when such as were found 
guilty were burnt in a fire kindled between two others, dedi- 
cated to Belus. 


The ancient historians of Ireland relate that the use of fire, or 
more properly the worship of the divinity had been taught the 
inhabitants by a chief druid of the Scythian race, named Midghe, 
i.e. sight, aspect, or light. In the same manner, Plennydd, 
light, is termed one of the primary bards of Britain, we are 
therefore to understand by this that fire worship was coeval with 
the coming of the Tinea scuit, or Scythian race. The Irish 
history goes on to say that it was the sacred fire which was wor- 
shipped on their altars that gave the name of Midhe (now 
Meath*) to the demesne land of Tuathal Teachtmar, before de- 
scribed, and which, from its central situation, was best adapted 


* Vallancey, however, says Meath signifies a plain country. 
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at once for the celebration of their religious rites, and for the 
seat of judgment. 

These edifices, though dignified by such a lofty appellation, 
seem only to have been altars raised on mountains, on which the 
sacred fire was lighted. The one mentioned as in the portion 
taken from Munster, was perhaps on the Bladhma Shabh, a 
range of mountains between the King’s and Queen’s counties, 
and, in ancient times, one of the ‘boundaries of Munster. 
Bladhma is a contraction of Beal-din-mai, whence Shabh Beal 
di mai is the mountain of the worship on Beal’s day.* Here is 
still a pyramid of white stones. 


Usneach is a mountain in West Meath, and Beal-tinne-glass 
where the southern states of Leinster celebrated the fire of Beal's 
mysteries, is the hill of Baltinglass, in the county of Wicklow, in 
the neighbourhood of which are several druidic altars. 


It has been already stated that the Irish druids pretended to 
draw down fire from Heaven, by means of the Liath Meisieith, 
magical stone of speculation, a crystal, and that this fire they 

called the Logh Aesar, essence or spiritual fire and presence of 
God. It has been suggested that this was by means of cobalt 
ground up with oil, which would remain long enough for prayers 
and incantations before it burst into a flame. Whenever the 
composition failed to take effect, the Aesar was no doubt repre- 
sented as displeased, and vengeance denounced on the state or 
person offering the oblation. Many such practices were adopted 
from the pagan into the Catholic rites, and it will be sufficient 
to instance the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, still 
practised at Rome. The use of this stone was strictly forbidden 
to the Jews by Moses, in the twenty-sixth chapter of Leviticus : 
‘Ye shall make you no idols, or graven image, neither rear you 

up a standing image, neither shall ye suffer mascith to be within 
your dominions.” In the highlands of Scotland large crystals 
of an oval form are kept by the oldest and most superstitious 
persons of the country, which are called leice, a word corrupted 
from liath-cith, precious stone. These the priests formerly car- 
ried about to work charms by, and water poured upon them is, 
at this day, given to cattle against diseases. They were after- 
wards fixed on the covers of religious books, and one of them so 
placed is engraved in the fourth volume of the “Collectanea de 
Rebus Hibernicis. 

Tuathal is also said to have erected a palace at Tailtean, or 
Tailteaghan, i.e. the place of anniversary worship, where king 
Lughad, a Dannonian prince, is said to have instituted an 
assembly on the Ist of August, called Lughnasa, where games 


Beauford’s Topography of Ireland, in the Collect. de Reb. Hib. vol. iii. 
p. 289. 
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were celebrated in honour of Tailte, a mythologic personage, but 
represented as the widow of the last Belgic monarch. The 
druids here sacrificed in honour of the marriage of the sun and 
moon, at which time the states assembled, and young people 
were given in marriage according to the custom of the eastern 
nations. Tailte is said to have been the daughter of Magh-mor, 
but Tille Magh mor, means the revolution of the great divinity. 
The games are said to have been instituted by Lughaid lam fadha 
re, King Lughaid Lam fadha, but these words also imply the 
time of puberty of the good planet the moon, whence this festi- 
val was frequently denominated Lughaed naoistean, the matri- 
monial assembly,* from all which it may be inferred that its 
institution was coeval with the introduction of the Helio-arkite 
worship. 

It has been supposed, however, that instead of Bladhma Siabh 
being the place of worship in the portion taken by Tuathal from 
Munster, Tlachgo, in East Meath, was the appointed station, 
but this could never have been part of Munster. Here the 
druids sacrificed on the tombs of their ancient heroes, to the 
earth, called Tlacht, from its rotatory motion, on the eve of 
November, termed in commemoration of this festival Oidche 
Samha. Deer and swine were the victims, and the celebration 
was likewise named Tlachgo, to go round, from the dances used 
in this solemnity in imitation of the earth’s motion, by the 
votaries encircling the sanctuary with lighted torches, called 
Tlachga.+ 

Lighting these fires in towers instead of the tops of moun- 
tains, is said to have been an innovation brought about by Moght 
Nuadhat. This person is asserted by the Irish writers to have 
been the last king of the Belyians, who, in opposing the Tuatha 
Danans, lost his hand, which being supplied by the substitution 
of one of silver, he was surnamed Airgiod-lamh, or the silver- 
handed, the whole of which story is mythological. As in Britain 
so in Ireland, the real sovereigns took for names the titles of the 
deities ; hence Cynvelin (Cunobelinus), Arthur, Uther Pendra- 
gon, &c. So in Irish histories we meet with another monarch, 
named Mogh Nuadhat, who lived about the year 170, that is, 
thirty years after Tuathal Teachtmar, and had been for nine 
years an exile in Spain. Whether we are to attribute to him 
the introduction of the round towers, or to his prototype, is not 
easy to determine, but the real name of this sovereign was 


* Vallancey’s Essay on the Celtic Language, pp. 18, 19, 136, and 142. 
The Britons also worshipped the sun, under the symbol of fire, whence in 
the Cadair Teyrn On, we have “ the moving vehement fire, even he whom 
we adore above the earth.” 


+ Beauford on the Topography of Ireland. Torches were also used in 
the British Helio-arkite mysteries. See Davies’s Mythology of the Druids. 
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Eugene, honoured with the epithet “the Great,” which Mogha 
Nuadhat, (which signifies the Magus of the new law,*) was an 


assumed title. 

The more general name of these towers is Teach-dravi, the 
druid’s dwelling ; but they were also called Tor-barr-caol, the 
tower of burning fire ; and the Aoi-Beil-toir, community of the 
towers of Beil, was a high dignitary of the pagan hierarchy, 
whose office it was to summon the people to the Naas-teighan, 
or Cureailte meeting of the states. 

When Naas-Teighan had been anathematized by the Christian 
clergy, the states of Leinster assembled at Naas, the residence 
of their kings during the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries. Carmon 
was the capital of the ancient Coulan, and the Naas-teighan was 
where the southern parts of Leinster met it. It was situated 
about five miles east of Athy. The character above mentioned 
was also called Cuill-ceach, the annunciator of the festivals, 
and he proclaimed the Cuill-greine, sun’s course, from the round 
tower, thence called Cuill-ceach, or Cuill-kak. 


The following round towers still standing in Ireland, derive 
their names from words expressive of their original application 
for the preservation of the sacred fire. Agha-gabhar, now called 
Aghagower, the fire of fires; Ballagh, i.e. Beil-agh, the fire of 
Beil; Cailltree, or Caill-tria, the mount of fire; Clondalkin, 
and Cloine, a fire-tower ;+ Don-agh-mor, the great fire-tower ; 
Drom-agh, the temple of fire, in the county of Cork; Drum- 
cliabth, in the county of Clare, where there is a fire tower. 
Fert-agh, the fire of the cemetery ; Glen-da-loch, the vale of 
fire, where two round towers remain; so Kill-dalloe church, near 
Coleraine, had its name from the same cause, Kill-ald, the fire 
church ; Kill-daloo, now Kill-aloo, the church of the two fires, 
or altars, in honour of the aquatic deities, Dearg and Rhé,t from 
whom, as has been said, Lough Dearg and Lough Rhé received 
their names. Kill macduagh, the church of the principal fire ; 
Lose, now called Lusk fire, near Dublin; Meleac or Melic, from 
agh, fire; Turlogh, i.e. Tullagh, the fire steeple. Round towers 
are also standing at Antrim, Ardfert, Ardmore, Cashell, Castle- 
dermot, Clondalkin, Clonmacnois, Devenish, Downpatrick, 
Drumboe, i. e. the temple of the cow, an animal sacrificed to the 
lunar goddess, and by its horns, which form a crescent, pecu- 


* Collect. de Reb. Hib. vol. vi. 

+ At Dalky, near Dublin, are the remains of many pagan altars. Do- 
lichenius is thought by some to be the same as the sun, and may be derived 
from the Irish dalloc, fire; many altars have been found in Britain dedi- 
cated to him. At Brechin, i.e. Breochan, the house fire, in Scotland is a 
round tower: Drum-ionn, the temple of the sun, in the county of Limerick. 

t This was the same as the Rhea of the ancients, who, Mr. Bryant says, 
was the ark of Noah personified. Analysis, vol. ii. p. 268. 
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liarly adapted to be her symbol; Drumlane, Dublin, Dysart, 
two at Ferbane, Kells, Kilcullen, Kildare, Kilkenny, Kilree, so 
called from Rhe the aquatic deity above mentioned; Mahera, 
Monasterboice, Newcastle, Oughterard, Ram-isle, Rattoo, Ros- 
crea, Scattery, two at Sligo, Swords, Timahoe, Tulloherin, and 
West Carbury. 


These towers, after the dissemination of Christianity, were 
used as belfries, and this will account for the modern names they 
frequently bear, of Clog-had, or Cloig-theac, bell-house. It is 
evident, however, that all the Cloghads have not been belfries. 
In many there are no marks of the wall having been broken, to 
admit of hanging a bell, nor are they aIways annexed to churches. 
There are many in fields, where no traces of the foundations of 
any other buildings can be discovered round them. Had the 
primitive Christians of Ireland possessed the art of building these 
towers with lime and mortar, it is reasonable to think they 
would have preferred building the churches of some durable ma- 
terials; but we are positively told that Duleek, or Dam-liag 
church, was the first that was built with such materials, and 
that was so called from leac, a stone. There is some reason, 
however, to conjecture that it may have received its name 
from a large druidical monument, or leac, of an enormous size 
near it.* 


Before the introduction of these round towers, it has been ob- 
served, the fires were kindled on the tops of the mountains. 
One of these, called Cal-ain, the altar of the sun, is in the 
county of Clare, and an altar is still to be seen on it, as is also 
an Ogham inscription. This mountain is likewise known by the 
name of Altoir na greine, the altar of the sun. A large crom- 
lech yet remains in the townland of Ballylasson, in the county 
of Down, one mile north of Drombo, temple of the cow, 
and four from Belfast.+ It is in the most perfect state, ex- 
cept that the altar has been thrown down. Its ancient name 
was Bealagh, the fire or altar of Beal, but it is now known by 
the name of the Giant’s ring, the moderns mistaking Bealagh for 
Balac, which signifies a giant. It stands on a raised mound, 
about forty feet in perpendicular height, gradually sloping to- 
wards an intrenchment which surrounds it. The diameter, in- 
cluding the bank, is 579 feet. The bank rises forty-five feet, 
and is twelve broad at top. This appears to have been originally 
a simple arkite place of worship, and would contain 5000 poons. 
allowing a square fathom to each person.{ There isa hill in the 


* Collect. de Reb. Hib. vol. iii. p. 492. 


+ Properly Beul na fearsde, the mouth of the lakes, being pools of water 
in the sand at low ebb. See Shaw’s Gaelic Dictionary. 


{ Vallancey’s Essay on the Primitive Inhabitants of Britain and Ireland, 
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county of Cork, named Affadown, or Afaide dun, the hill of 


Afaide, the traveller’s god, on which probably once was an altar, 
as it has now a round tower on it. There are also ruins of a 
round tower on Drum Iskin, im the county of Louth. 


On the summit of Tory hill, called in Irish, Sleigh Grian, or 
the place of adoration of the sun, is a circular space covered 
with stones, the larger ones having been taken out and rolled 
down the hill, for the use of the country people. There is still 


one large one near the centre, and there is the appearance of 


smaller ones having stood in a circle at a little distance from the 
heap, which is above sixty-five yards in circumference ; within 
which, on the eastern side, is a stone raised on two or three une- 
qual ones, with an inscription facing the west, and being in the 
centre of the heap. The letters are deeply and well cut on a hard 
block of siliceous brescia ; they are two inehes high, there being 
between each a space of about one inch, and a distance of three 
inches between the words. In Roman letters, which they much 
resemble, they would be BELI DIUOSE, which signifies Beli 
di Uose, or Aose, to Beli god of fire.* 

The sanctuary at New Grange having been already described, 
may receive further illustration by some account of the Mithratic 
cave, in the county of Armagh. On the glebe of Armagh-clogh- 
mullen, in the parish of Killeary, stands a very large cairn of 
stones, about sixty feet in length, and above twelve in height. 
About twenty fect from one end, two stones appear considerably 
higher than the rest. This cairn was opened about twenty-three 
feet from where the two stones rose above the rest, and the 
labourers soon came to what afterwards proved to be the third 
chamber of a cave: there appearing evidently to be small low 
doors from this into other apartments, it was conjectured that 
the two tall stones might possibly indicate the entrance into the 
building. All the stones being cleared away that were in front 
of these pyramidal stones down to the base, to the surprise of all 
present, the building exhibited a regular front, with a low door 
of entrance. The whole was then found to consist of four 
apartments; the first, eight feet wide, and nine feet six inches 
long; the second, six feet six inches wide, and six feet long; 
the third, six feet two inches wide, and six feet eight inches long ; 
the fourth, two feet wide, and six feet long. In the front is a 
loggia, or semicircular porch of rudestones, thirty-three feet in dia- 
meter; and at eight feet from the door of entrance are two pillars, 
or phalli, nine feet high, one on each side. The chambers are 


p- 41. The area of Stonehenge is sufficient to contain 6,000, allowing a 
square yard to each. 

* Tighe’s Statistical Report of the County of Kilkenny. A print of it 
may be seen in the sixth vol. of the Collect. de Reb. Hib. and also in the 
Archeologia. 
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arched with dry corbelling stones, as at New Grange, covered at 
top with a flag-stone about three feet broad, the arch springing 
about three feet from the ground. The roof and door-cases in 
some places are destroyed. The cave does not extend to the 
centre of the cairn, and on the opposite side are two other phalli 
rising above the surrounding stones, so that if explored, these 
might lead to the entrance of another cave, which might meet 
the extremity of the first in the centre of the cairn, as some 
people imagine, or they might merely indicate the termination, 
as their fellows do the entrance, thus resembling the obelisks at 
the temples in Egypt. In the neighbourhood of this cairn stands 
an altar named Leac-barkut, the sacred stone, and not far distant 
another named Cailec, said to be the altar of a giantess that 
devoured all the children in the neighbourhood, so denominated 
undoubtedly from the lunar-arkite goddess being said to swal- 
low up the aspirants to her mysteries.“ General Vallancey 
makes the following remarks on the probable use of this cave : 
‘It is probable the votary was first placed in the furthermost 
cave, where he had just room to lie down, and was removed by 
degrees to the outward cave. Here, I suppose, like the Persians, 
he was obliged to undergo a fiery trial, by passing seven times 
through the sacred fire, and each time to plunge himself into 
cold water. Having undergone all these torturing trials with 
becoming patience and fortitude, he was declared a proper sub- 
ject for initiation. He then went through two baptisms, which 
washed from his soul the stains he had contracted during the 
course of his life, prior to initiation, and having offered bread and 
water, with a certain form of prayer, a crown was presented to 
him on the point of a sword, on which he was taught to answer, 
‘ Mithra, it is my crown.’ He was then obliged to bind himself, 
by the most solemn oath, with horrible imprecations, never to 
divulge one single article of all that had been communicated to 
him in the course of his initiation. He was then brought out of 
the cave into the semicircular porch, and the pyrrhie dance, the 
deasol, i. e. ‘ dance in the shade of the grove,’ began, so called by 
the Irish, the chorus of Neamhasabasa, i. e. the phallic 365 
echoed through the skies ; and the Tailtean ended in proclaiming 
the candidate a lion of the sun.” + 

The following beautiful Irish poem is in the Leabhar breac, 
sacred book, and said to be the composition of Dubhthacus 
O Lugair, in honour of the sun, termed Nion Crios.} 


* Compare Davies’s Mythology with this. See views and plans of this 
cave in the fifteenth vol. of the Archzologia. 
+ Collect.de Reb. Hib. vol. vi. p. 465. 
the Greek word for fire, does not seem to 


General. 
t O’Flaherty’s Ogygia. 


The derivation of pyrrhic, from 
have suggested itself te the 
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Sen a Creas mo labhra! a Coide sencht nimhe ! 
Romberth buaidh leri, a ri Greine gile! 

A gel Grian formosna! riched cumeit noemi, 
A ri conic angliu, a Codui nan doine 

A Coidui nan doine a ri firian firmaih 

Con Amraib cach solad, ar molad dot rigraid, 
Do rigrad mo molar, ol is tu mo ruidhre 

Do ralus ar maire, geaschi oc do guide, 
Guidiu itge doib, romain arat ro-gbus. 

Cain popul culigdath, in rigrad imrordus, 

Im rordus imrigraid, imun rg uas nelaib 

Aill uas laithib ligoaib, aill nas dianaib deraib 
Domroibai domteti olam triam Aintrogda 

Jar timnaib inrigri ritroich inslogsa. 


Auspiciate my lays, oh Sun! thou mighty lord of the seven heavens ! 

Who swayest the universe through the immensity of space and matter. 

Oh resplendent Sun! Oh universal shining Sun! thou mighty governor of 
the heavens, 

Thou sovereign regulator of the connected whole, and only god of man, 

Oh thou universal god of mankind! thou gracious, just, and supreme 
king, 

My noblest and most happy inspiration is the praise of thy power! 

Thy power I will praise, for thou art my sovereign lord, 

Whose bright image continually forces itself 

On my attentive eager thoughts ; 

To whom heroes pray in the perils of war, 

Nor are their supplications vain; whether it be when thou brightenest 

The eastern region with thy orient light when in thy meridian splendor, 

Or when thou majestically descendest in the west. All the world praise 


and adore thee, 
For thou art the only glorious and sovereign object of the universe. 


The Irish worshipped the sun under forty different names. 
La Nollad Aois, the birth of the sun, was celebrated with festi- 


vity and rejoicing, and they then sacrificed Nargal, the cock of 


Aurora, For the sun was said to have begotten Arune, the citron 
coloured morn, called also the youth of the east, the golden co- 
loured morning. Thus, Agus as geinithir Aruthne riason 
n’Greine ioin maiddin, and he begat Arune, the forerunner of 
the sun. On the eve of La Nollad Aois, or Mathair Oidche, the 
mother night, the ancient Irish began the new year, and then 
commenced January, or as it is still called Ceud mios Bliaghan, 
the first month of the cycle of Beli, or the sun’s course; each 
month beginning six days earlier than in the Julian reckoning. 
The Ist, 8th, 15th, and 23d days were the Saboide, or festival of 
Sab, the sun. On the contrary, La Taim Aois, the sun’s death, 
which took place at the winter solstice, on the 22d of December, 
was a day of lamentation, the celebration of which, in the nor- 
— parts of Britain, is probably alluded to in the following 
mes: 
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Ni guorcosam nemheunawr henoid 
Mi telu nit gurmaur 

Mi amfrane dam an calaur 

Ni can ili ni guardam ni cusam henoid 
Cet iben med nouel 

Mi amfrane dam an patel 

Na mereit un nep leguenid henoid 

Is discinn mi coneidid 

Dou nam riceur imguetid.* 


Spiritless (as I am) I will not study profit this night, 

My household are not valiant, 

I will put away the cauldront 

The bard shall not sing, I will not laugh nor feast this night, 
Let men of renown drink mead together, 

I will put away the pan.{ 

Let no one meddle with mirth this night 

Till my supporter comes down, 

(When) my Lord comes we shall feast to the full.”)| 


Wednesday in old Irish is called Dia Tait, or Thoth’s day, 
and Cad Aoine, the sacred fast, on account of its having been 
instituted in honor of Budh, or Thoth. Friday, a fast introduced 
by the Christians, is named Dia-aoine and La-aoine, the fast- 
day, while Thursday is called La-eidir-dha-aoine, the day be- 
tween the two fasts, a curious circumstance, as it tends to show 
that Budh’s day was observed after the introduction of Christia- 
nity.§ The Irish still keep the pagan festival of All-hallow eve, 
by the title of Oidche Aoni, the night of affliction," calling the 
month of November Mi du,** or dubh, the month of mourning, 
being the season appointed by the druids for the solemn inter- 


* This is taken from Edward Llwyd’s Archeologia, p. 221. He says, “ it 
is the ancient language of the Britons in the north of the island. I found it 
in the first leaf of an old Latin book, on decayed vellum, written in a 
Gwyddelian hand, about one thousand years ago. By the writing, and by 
a few more words of the same language, | am certain that the book has 
come originally from Scotland, and I can also compute the age of the ma- 
nuscript. | know not whether it be the language of the Strath Clyde Britons, 
or of the Picts, or old Caledonians. It is the oldest and strangest British 
| have seen.” The Rev. E. Davies, from a knowledge of the Irish and 
Welsh languages, has been able to give the above translation. 

¢ Used in preparing the mystic feast. 

t Ibid. 

|| Alluding to the return of the Sun and La Nollad Aois. | 

§ Friday was also called Dia Nain, Dies Veneris, Nain being the uni- 
versal mother in Irish mythology. So in Maccabees, b. 11. ¢.1. v. 13. 
“ For when the leader was come into Persia, and the army with him, that 
seemed invincible, they were slain in the temple of Nania, by the deceit of 
Nania’s priests.” - Mines 

{ Shrove Tuesday was called Oin-id, the anniversary of affliction, being 
the day of confession and affliction, as the Saxon word also imports. 

** Mis du (Welsh), the black or dark month, 
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cession of the living for the souls of such as had departed this 
life within the space of the year. It was supposed that Baal 
Samhan, Paal the Sun, called also Bal-Sab,* Lord of Death, 
summoned the souls to judgment at this season, which according 
to their merits or demerits, in the life past, were to re-enter the 
bodies of the human or brute species.t But the punishment of 
the wicked, the druids taught, might be alleviated by charms 
and magic art, and by sacrifices made by their friends to Bal, 
and presents to the priests for their intercession. As the first 
day of November was dedicated to the Lunar-arkite goddess, in 
her character of presiding over fruits, seeds, &c., it was termed 
La mas ubhal,t the day of apple fruit, and apples are still eaten 
in Ireland and Wales at this festival. On the Oidche Shamha, 

Vigil of the Sun, the peasants of Ireland assemble with sticks 
(the emblems of laceration,) going from house to house collecting 
money, bread-cake, butter, cheese, eggs, &c., for the feast, re- 
peating verses in honor of the solemnity, demanding preparations 
for the festival in the name of St. Columba, desiring them to lay 
aside the fatted calf, and bring forth the black sheep. Sacrifices 
of black sheep used to be offered by the druids for the souls of 
the departed. The women in Ireland, on this eve, as well as 
those in Wales, are employed in making the eriddle cake and 
candles. These last are sent from house to house in the vicinity, 
and are lighted up on the next day (the Saman), before which 
they are supposed to pray for the departed souls of the donor’s 
relations. Apples and nuts are then devoured in abundance, 
the nut-shells are burnt, and from the ashes many strange things 
are foretold. 


The inhabitants of Siant (one of the western islands of Scot- 
land) had an ancient custom of sacrificing to a sea-god, called 
Shony (Shamhna) at All-hallow-tide, in the manner following. 
The people of the island went to the church] of St. Mulvay, each 
man having his provision along with him. Every family fur- 
nished a peck of malt, and this was brewed into ale. One of 
their number was picked out to wade into the sea up to his 
middle, and, carrying a cup of ale in his hand, standing still in 
that posture, cried out with a loud voice, ‘Shony, I give you 
this cup of ale, hoping that you'll be so kind as to send up plenty 
of sea-ware, for enriching our ground the ensuing year ;” and 


* The Baal-Zebub of Scripture. 

+ Paradise was called Dara neamh, the mansions of the blessed. 

} This being pronounced Lamasool, was corrupted by the English into 
Lambswool, a name they give to a composition, made on this eve, of 
roasted apples, sugar and ale. 

|| The Catholic priesthood substituted a Christian church for a Pagan 
on of worship. See letter of the pope to St. Augustine, in Summe’s 
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then threw the cup of ale into the sea. This was performed at 
night-time. At his return to land they all went to church, where 
there was a candle burning on the altar; and, remaining silent 
for a little time, one of them gave a signal, at which the candle 
was put out, and immediately all went to the fields, where they 
spent the remainder of the night in dancing, singing, and drink- 
ing.* Here Shamhna is identified with the diluvian god, but as 
the deity presiding over waters, the Irish recognize him by the 
name of Ruad,+ thence called Iil-breac Easa-ruid, the ever 
blessed Ruad of torrents, and the deluge was said to have been 
perfected by Ruad, whence he was styled Dile Ruaid}. As the 
god of torrents, cataracts were dedicated to him; thus Easar 
Ruaid, the cataract of RKuad, was the name of the great fall of 
water at Ballyshannon. He was said also to preside over the 
winds, and then denominated Ruach. He was also called 
Phearamon, and then said to be the son of Budh, the skilful one. 
His name as the sun or Apollo, was Daghdee, as before mentioned, 
and he is said to have been the brother of Ogmius, and to 
have been called also Crios. His disciples were styled Nion 
Crios, and Tochd Daghde, the children of Crios, or Daghde. 
His daughters were Be-righit, the goddess of rhetoric and science, 
Be-leighas, the goddess of medicine, and Di-an-ceacht, the god- 
dess of grammar and letters.|| The daughter of Ceacht was Etan- 
bé-cearde, Etan goddess of arts, and also the goddess of Gabha, 
1.e. the Muses, and Fath agus Aoirisi, of verse and song. Daghdee 
was likewise called Ruad ro feasa, the most wise governor. We 
are told that the inscription over the altar at Teamor was Ainn- 
coin gnathe in Daghdee do greis, Let the altar for ever blaze to 
Daghde. He was also denominated Cearo, which is the sun. 
But Diarmut was a more frequent appellation of the Helio-arkite 
deity, whence Diarmut ruad go fios, Diarmud the most wise pre- 
ceptor; As beo diarmut dreach io tnuth, the immortal Diarmut 
with a fiery face ; and Diarmut ro fisiol di breag, the most ex- 
cellent Diarmut the illustrious god. In many parts of Ireland 
the people shew a large flat stone, which they call Leaba Diarmut, 
the bed of Diarmut. He is also styled Aosar the Supreme Being, 
who overcomes Cise-al, the evil spirit. He is moreover named 
Seacha so craobt dearg, the famous Seacha (ingenious) of the 
ruddy branch, and here he seems identified with the Irish Ogam, 
the brother of Daghde, and under this title he is said to have 
presided over trees, shrubs, &c. and hence gave the names to 
letters after some tree. On this account the book of Ogum is 
styled by the Irish Uraiceachtna n’ Ogus, and Uraiceacht na Gaois, 


* Martin’s Western Isles, p. 28. 
+ And Rhrain or Neptune. 

{ Shaw’s Gaelic Dictionary. 

\| See Uirai-ceacht, p. 18. 
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The ilex, or scarlet oak, was sacred to him, and therefore named 
Crann Aria, from Are, the sun, on whichaccount also the common 
oak is called Dare and Darac, and the acorn Darian. As the god 


of war he was called Boromh, an epithet assumed by Brien king 


of Munster. The Irish druids used to prepare for their chiefs 
consecrated standards, hence Dal-greine, the standard of the sun, 
the name of Fingal’s (Finn mac cumhal) standard; so in the 
British poem, entitled Gwarchan Maelderw, we find a magic 
standard presented to the leader of the troops, on which his figure 
was delineated, together with that of the sun and the dragon. 


Seaca’s wife was called Trom pregnant, Agus Trom a bhean, 
and named also Bhebhin, beautiful woman. As being pregnant, 
or full of seeds, she was called Lugh, the goddess of corn, and 
Lugh-nasa, the anniversary of Lugh, is to this day the name of 
the. month of August. 


The British mythological triads inform us that the Sabean 
idolatry was professed alike by the Irish and the Coraniaid ;* 
they also add that one of the mischievous blows of Britain was 
given to Branwen (the British Proserpine) the daughter of Bran 
(the raven, a symbol of the ark) by Math-olwch (form of wor- 
ship) the Irishman, by which it seems that the substitution of the 
Helio-arkite worship for that of the simple arkite, was brought 
about by the Pheenicians, at the instigation of the Irish. 

But it was reserved for St. Patrick to deliver Ireland from the 
serpents ;+ notwithstanding their Glaine obar, or glass houses, 
the amulets would not avail them, and Druidism was destined to 
sink into insignificance. 

The ground, however, had been previously prepared for the 
exertions of the great Christian preacher, by the light of philo- 
sophy, which had dawned in Ireland, and by exposing the fal- 
lacy of many of the druidic superstitions, greatly tended to de- 
prive their doctrine of that reverence and blind obedience it had 
formerly possessed. Coula, judge of Connaught, had opposed 
their mystical rites, as well as their extensive encroachments. ! 
The monarch, Cormac O C uimn, about the year 280, carried on 
the controversy in favor of Theism, and several Fileas emulating 
their reforming predecessors, proposed new schemes of truth. 
The druids and their followers, unable to justify their supersti- 
tions, lost ground, while the philosophers, adhering severally to 
some favorite hypothesis, could not gain in the inverse ratio. 
Freedom of debate being the cause of these dissentions, and 
wholly uncontrolled, soon produced domestic warfare ; but the 


* Davies's Mythology of the British Druids, p- 429. 


+ So the Irish as well as the British Druids were termed, and hence the 
ongin of the Story that poisonous animals will not live in that island. 
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spirit of inquiry had a good etfect,—it prepared men’s minds 
for the reception of the Gospel, the only scheme of truth that 
could give repose to the agitations of the disput ants, 


When Christianity had been incorporated with the civil con- 
stitution of Ireland, under the admirable administration of Olliott 
Molt, in the year 470, the abettors of the druidic superstitions 
were not expelled from the protection of the legislature. Neither 
occasional nor local worship was regarded as a standard to de- 
termine how far men ought to enjoy or forfeit the civil rights of 
society. Perhaps the policy of the menarch induced him to 
encourage hopes of patronage from both parties, that by holding 
the balance, he might turn the scale on either side, and rest the 
more secure himself. It is to this secret support that the druidic 
mysteries continued so long after interwoven in the poetical 
subjects of the Irish, as “a as Cambrian bards; to this hope of 
restoration to power we may assign the careful secretion of the 
Mithratic caves, and to this is to be attributed the customs 
which now remain, and evince their former connection with the 
Helo-arkite rites. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Most respectfully yours, 
Samuet R. Meyrick, 


eT uli ich Cou es 
April 23, 1832. 


IDEAL GRIEF? 


"Rwyf beunydd yn rhoi sén ir Byd, 
A cadu’r nwyd ynfydu: 

A’r poen, a’) ‘achos fal y saeth, 

O’r hunan caeth yn tyfu. 


Translation by the late Eowanvn Wiixtams, of Glamorgan. 


This world I slander to my shame, 
Nor strive my passions once to tame : 
Sharp ills I feel, but all, I find, 
Spring from my own unmanly mind. 


* For the information of the English re ader, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve that Edward William s. from whose poetry Wwe occasionally extract, 


lived and died a poor Glamorgans shire stone-cutter. 
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ADVENTURES OF A WELSH MEDICAL STUDENT. 
No. II. 


( Founded on fact. ) 


Tue cessation of an awful storm, the escape from imminent peril, 
the reality of that which we deemed but the dream of mind, and 
romance of imagination, leaves a nervous excitation of the frame 
which quiet only, and contrasted repose of varied scenes, and 
placid events, can entirely dispel; and oh! the luxury of thus 
exchanging the turbulence of life’s tempestuous ocean, for the 
verdant retreat of peace and solitude; to feel that after buffeting 
the briny billow, and almost sinking within its abyss, we have at 
last grasped the rock of safety, and laid the tremulent heart upon 
a spot where its throbs will be appeased, and its woes alleviated, 
far distant from the sphere of its misery and danger. 


The impetuous attempt of human nature to struggle against 
the conflicting and volcanic effects of sudden events, and the 
endeavour to erase from the mind almost every trait of tragic in- 
cident, and to form anew the basis of reflection, so as to produce 
a contrast to the past, seems to be a leading feature in the history 
of the human affections and passions. The extraordinary occur- 
rences of life possess such striking resemblances to each other, 
in some of their combinations, that we feel ourselves to be conti- 
nually combating against a relapse of that feeling, which we 
know to be most fatal to our happiness, and most delusive to our 
prospects; but how mournful is the conviction amid all the 
natural causes of misery, either to fancy, or be assured that we 
have neglected to allay the tortures of others, by a disregard 
of their necessities, or even that we cannot recall a brief moment 
of existence, to whisper another thought of consolation, or convey 
some stronger expression of interest and friendship to them in 
their misfortunes and sorrows. Alas! to know that the closed 
eye hath shed its last tear, that the illumined beam hath become 
eclipsed by the impenetrable darkness of night, that the hand of 
friendship will never again be extended, and the coldness of the 
grave will grasp the once warm and vigorous frame of youth and 
elegance. In these sentiments, you, my readers will sympathise, 
but I should hope that you are not so unfortunate as to extend 
your sympathy to circumstances equally disastrous and awful 
with those I have related in my previous narrative. The drama 
of life seldom closes in so abrupt, or so tragic a manner, as in 
the instance alluded to. Age, with anxious decrepitude, youth 
and protracted suffering, are received within the portal of death’s 
gloomy chamber, by nature’s imperious dictates, but the broken 
und contrite heart, the victim of sudden remorse, arrested by 
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conscience, stricken and wounded, sinking beneath the weight of 
guilt, fully and sensibly alive to its irremediable state; at one 
moment convulsed with reflection, and at another receiving hope’s 
last ray, and almost expiring with the ecstacy it afforded. To 
have witnessed the dissolution of the young, beautiful, and intel- 
lectual, when hope indulged in a long reign of enjoyment, and 
ambition presumed upon success in the daring schemes which the 
too fertile imagination of youth had depicted, and nourished ; to 
see the bud, with the fresh and vigorous blush of nature appa- 
rently permanent on its leaf, and in a few brief succeeding hours 
to find it bereft of its charm, and broken by the tempest of mis- 
fortune, and prostrate with the earth. So chilling and discoura- 
ging are some of the lessons of experience,—so disheartening, 
but too often, is the issue of the fairest prospect, that one regards 
human nature, in its loveliest and most attractive forms, with 
repining, on account of the uncertainty of its future destiny; and 
man frequently shrinks from the fashionable circle of life, lest the 
over sensitiveness of his disposition for the distresses of others, 
should, by sympathy, excite a corresponding unhappy state of 
mind in himself. Who is there existing in the gay sunshine of 
popularity, the object of admiration, and perhaps even of adora- 
tion, without knowing that the idol which at one moment is ex- 
tolled, at another lies broken, the victim of injustice, and perhaps 
of persecution. 


These ideas were the simple and natural reflections of my 
mind upon contemplating the remains of my deceased friend; and 
the usual rites having been performed, I endeavoured again to 
rally my discomposed spirits, which the reader will perceive by 
the tenor of the foregoing observations, were neither adapted for 
the arduous duties of life, nor calculated, in the tone of their 
despondency, to render me, in the society of my fellow-students, 
what medical professors should always endeavour to be, the cheer- 
ful and rational companion and friend. I determined, therefore, 
on exchanging the close and humid atmosphere of the metro- 
polis, for the invigorating breezes of my native Cambria, and the 
fond companionship of my beloved and betrothed Emily. The 
third morning after my resolution had been formed, I was seated 
on the then heavy Shrewsbury coach, and descried, on entering 
the vale of Shropshire, in the grey light of the dawn, the bold 
outline of the Welsh mountains. 


How many and how varied had been my circumstances since 
I left this picturesque landscape! but how contrasted to them, and 
how glorious, and sublime, was the scene before me! The sun rose 
in grandeur and majesty, and the distant vallies reposed beneath 
its smiles; for it was that season of the year when the loveliness 
and warmth of summer was combined with the freshness and 


vigour of spring. 
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The lover of the picturesque feels disposed to complain of the 
modern alterations in roads; but, at this time, the Holyhead road 
not being in existence, my taste for the wild and romantic sce- 
nery through a route almost unknown to the tourist, was most 
fully indulged. I proceeded on foot from Shrewsbury, and saw, 
for the first time, the beauties of Myvod, and the adjacent upland 
vales, until I arrived at the depopulated village of Llanvihangel, 
and then crossed the Berwen range, which divides the Dee and 
tributary streams of the Severn. Upon this mountainous expanse, 
as many of my readers are well aware, Henry II. was defeated by 
the intrepid heroes of Cambria, and it possesses, in addition, many 
features of interest to the artist, the botanist, and the antiquary. 


From the far-famed mountain of Cader Bronwyn rushes upon 
the view the legendary pool of Bala, and its grandeur, for the 
moment, paralyses the senses: the grave where fell of old the 
barons of iniquity, the eternal monument of Heaven’s retribution ; 
its dark and sullen waters were expressive of the tale of mystery, 
and of woe. The abrupt and sombre mountains of Arrenig 
swayed majestically the north-west barrier; the pyramidal and 
more graceful Arran lay upon the left; the peaks of the hills 
were seen in dim reflection on the surface of Llyn Tegid, and 
the sublimity of the scene, and the composition ‘of this terrific 
landscape was such, as to entrance the mind, and to prepare my 
imagination for the events of the succeeding morn. 

Upon inquiring my road at the small cottage of a shepherd 
farmer, | received a hospitable welcome to share the ev enipg meal, 
and sojourn for the night, which I gladly accepted; and, before 
sunrise, and ere the plov er had offered its first plaintive whistle in 
apparent thankfulness for the repose and protection it had re- 
ceived in its bed of fragrant heather, 1 had resumed my pilgri- 
mage, which, in the grey twilight, was more solemn than inte- 
resting. The dew, spic ed with the wild fragrance of the hills, 
swept by the fresh early breeze, the golden ray of the sun just 
peeping o’er the distant rocky Bridden, awoke my mind to a higher 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, and the grandeur of 
scenery, than I had experienced even on the preceding evening. 
What! thought I, was this spot, now so exalted in majestic 
scenery, and its soil so prolific in affording the combined sweets 
of the mountain thyme and heather, once polluted by the mingled 
gore of Saxon and Walian heroes, whose uncurbed spirits form 
in history so striking a contrast to the still and peaceful scene 
around me? Did the wind, now so pure and odorous, once bear 
afar upon its bosom, the death shrieks of the expiring brave, 
and the acclamations of the victors? Yes! tradition, well 
authenticated, has consigned to this scene the defeat of England’s 
second Harry, and the “triumph of Gwynedd’s Owain over the 
southern king and his mail-clad warriors. I was absorbed in the 
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reflection which the events, connected with the local history 
afforded, when my ear suddenly caught the almost inarticulate 
wailing of some one in distress ; I listened more attentively, and 
felt assured that my conjecture was correct. I hurried to a spot 
of more extended view, and the unhappy object who attracted 
my notice, and who, even in her frenzy, appeared beautiful, was 
seated on the still dewy heath, wildly shrieking, and in despera- 
tion tearing her hair, which hung in disorder upon her uncovered 
neck, This was no moment for explanation, and, with the assist- 
ance of a neighbouring shepherd, we conveyed the unfortunate 
girl to her home, which was providentially not far distant. An 
interest in her untimely wretched fate having caused myself and 
some friends to procure for her a more comfortable asylum, in 
one of her lucid intervals she was induced to confide to me some 
particulars of her past romantic life, which I have wrought into a 
short story, and have entitled it 


THK MANIAC MAID. 


The light of reason has never been dispelled so entirely by my 
misfortunes, but that it returns dawning over my weakened 
senses, like the flickering of the grey morn, casting its shadows 
over that portion of my existence which might have been happy, 
and affording its light only where misery and despair have al- 
ready much worn down my broken spirit, and distempered ima- 
gination. I was the only child of parents whose inheritance was 
the land which their forefathers had tilled for many past genera- 
tions, the spot upon which they had lived, the tenure which they 
had cultivated, and the sacred yew-tree, beneath whose branches 
their remains had been laid, had been hallowed by the proud 
recollection of ancestral antiquity. Can I ever forget the fond- 
ness with which they regarded the gradual developement of my 
youthful attractions, and directed those accomplishments of 
mind, of which anxiety and wayward fortune have since almost 
deprived me. My village friends, who called me the flower of 
,»* have many of them lived to see how little of the bloom 
hath remained; but there was one once, who esteemed even the 
wild fragrance of the lowly cottage bud: he was a neighbour, 
and his life was given to the ocean. Our loves were pledged 
almost before we knew the tenderness and strength of the bond 
of affection; he was a youth whom I hardly dare to recall to 
mind; it excites my over-heated brain, and makes me too bit- 
terly think of my blighted hopes. How little did he think,—his 
lightly bounding step, his fine hazel eye, subduing the rising im- 








* Anxious to avoid unpleasant allusions to places and persons in con- 
nexion with this narrative, the writer has been induced to omit their names, 


and in some instances to misplace localities. 
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ulses of his disconsolate heart,—when upon the brow of yonder 
declivity I bade him adieu, that our parting was the last farewell 
to his home, and to his love. Alas! he bled and died in his 
country’s cause, and, at the early age of sixteen, my young heart 
experienced the virgin bitterness of human anticipations. This 

outhful bereavement, added to others, proved too severe a blow 
to those feelings which have been but frail to withstand the 
shocks which the Almighty ordained that they should sustain ; | 
silently pined under the affliction, but endeavoured to rally my 
sinking frame, on account of the responsibility of that duty 
which I owed my parents. My mother, who was most tenderly 
attached to me, noticed the change effected in the character of 
my mind, and perhaps this circumstance, added to a painful 
illness with which she was assailed, bore her to an early tomb. 
Let me not think or speak of these past circumstances, they are 
trivial in comparison to others with which my broken heart hath 


been assailed. 


I have already said that our family possessed a small patrimo- 
nial estate, and that my father felt an equal pleasure with our 
progenitors in its careful cultivation; but the prosperity of the 
former times had ceased, and being unsuccessful in his plans, and 
unfortunate in his flocks, he was obliged to have recourse to the 
assistance of a rich proprietor, whose land closely adjoined our 
own, and who upon many occasions had, apparently with liberal 
designs, proffered his pecuniary aid to my unhappy father, who 
would have regarded with distrust the motives of our baronial 
neighbour, had he been more acquainted with the world, and the 
too frequent duplicity of those who appear to act from generous 
impulses. 


An engagement having been entered into for the supply of 
means to relieve the immediate necessities of my parent, for 
another twelvemonth time swept on with steady course; and I 
felt once more relieved from the feeling, that the fortunes of my 
family, which for centuries had been so uniformly prosperous, 
were destined, within my short career, to receive the overwhelming 
tempest which female constitution and mind, are by nature so ill 
calculated to sustain. Alas! the clouds at this moment were 
gathering in the horizon; and I, who had anxiously and carefully 
watched over and supported my only remaining friend upon 
earth, perceived the growing and increasing trouble, and agitation, 
of my father’s bosom. I could have wished to share his counsels, 
but he appeared to withhold all information from my perplexed 
mind ; and the shock which we were destined to receive, was to 
me to be as sudden, as when it came ruinous and decisive in its 
results. One fair morning, when nature belies the sorrows of 
the heart, and tells one that joy and peace are basking in the 
sunshine of human life; when the sweet essence of its fruits 
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sport with the fancy, and delude the imagination; when the 
gaiety of scene, and serenity of air appear to banish the world’s 
cares, and to make one feel, in joyous ecstacy, proof against 
all trouble; that dawn so treacherously lovely, was to me and 
to mine the last ray of earthly benignity. The same beauties are 
still, perhaps, displayed; the same mountain-lark carols over 
the fields, and the rivulét ripples to the stream; but the dark 
features of despair appear to me to overshadow all things. That 
morn, which I have described as one so beautiful, made my 
parent a beggar, myself an outcast, an orphan, and, I tremble to 
say the word, even perhaps a maniac. I watched day and night 
beside the couch of my broken-hearted father, who blessed me, 
and bid me never fear, but, that Heaven in its bounty, would 
befriend and protect me. He said, he should meet my sainted 
mother, and that in time the orphan would no longer be father- 
less, but that the chills of fortune were Heaven’s trials, to amend 
the heart, and fit me for eternity. I watched him in the last 
moment of dissolution, and an awful mystery came over me,—a 
dream, a fearful dream, that I am now a stranger in the land 
where I was once a native; that | am now a captive where 
I once was free to roam, in the blessings and the delight of 
glorious liberty. There is now a cloud upon the hills; a dark, 
gloomy, sullenness on the lakes; the flowers no longer bloom ; 
the birds have ceased to sing; and what is this feeling? Oh God! 
it is the deprivation of the most precious of thy gifts, the aberra- 
tion of that light which is the ray celestial to life’s gloomy 
declivity. 

I wandered, at the close of one day, to mark the spot where I 
would have me laid, when the expiring lamp should burn no 
more. I thought that there was an unwonted brightness in the 
small churchyard, and, as I entered it, it appeared to me that it 
was less sombre than it had ever been before. I looked about 
me, and many of the gravestones bore my name. Some were so 
obscure, that the epitaphs were almost illegible ; there was our 
good ancestor, whom all our country knew, and beside him lay a 
favourite daughter, and he had caused an inscription to be written 
over her remaims; it was from Hamlet, 


“¢ Lay her in the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 


May violets spring !”’ 


I had not lived alone in misery. It appeared that many of my 
race had been afflicted, and I thought I could trace somewhat of 
their histories from the characters of the epitaphs; but, as I 
moved indifferently from one to the other, at this moment feel- 
ingly commenting to myself on the marvellous stories and feats 


5 . . 
connected with their former lives, and at the next struck with 
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dismay at untimely and early death, caused perhaps by that 
which bedims all the fairest of earth’s gems, blighted affection as 
mine had been; my attention was arrested by one tomb, of which 
ruthless time had been careful, his sacrilegious wings having 
scarcely tainted it; my eye rested upon the inscription, a cold 
perspiration came over me, I sank upon the earth, that spot 
was the resting-place of those who had been more than the world 
to me, and without whom the world was as a blank space for 
me to roam upon, without hope or purpose, with nought save deep 
anguish, which increased as reflection and recollection agiin came 
across my unhappy mind. 


I remember well, that this accident of so suddenly meeting 
with my parent’s grave, when oblivion of all the circumstances 
regarding them, and their existence, had taken apparent posses- 
sion of my mind, that I had a long and dangerous illness; and 
during this period, that I formed a most dreadful, and diabolical 
project, of murdering the individual who had caused all our 
misery, and had profited by our misfortunes. It appeared to 
me, in my starts of mental distress, that this would be a righte- 
ous act, and was enjoined by every tie that I deemed sacred ; 
that I was to take every precaution for secretly carrying into sure 
effect the unhallowed project, and that every exertion should be 
used to procure the necessary instruments, and to obtain the 
needful information prior to the attempt being made. This was 
no very easy task, for I had an attendant who watched me, and 
the chamber where I was confined was highly situated from 
the ground below. It is said that cunning, and malice, form 
striking features, in the characters of insane persons, and those 
two qualities were almost the only features of mind left me, 
to work out my purpose. I found it was requisite, first, to ascer- 
tain whether the object of my revenge was at the baronial castle, 
and then, from other sources to discover, which of the sleeping 
chambers he was likely to occupy. In order fully to inform 
myself upon these points, some time must necessarily elapse, and 
in the meanwhile my imagination was madly dreaming, of the 
glory, of thus satiating my ire upon the whole family, who had so 
ruthlessly affected our fortunes. Of the persons who visited me, 
were some of the domestics of the castle, and from them I learned 
that the Lord of —-—— intended for some days to take up his 
abode in the suite of apartments adjoining the small chapel of 
St. , which was at the south portion of the building, and in 
some degree detached from the more habited part of the resi- 
dence. The measure of revenge now appeared full to the brim, 
and it was only necessary to use caution to carry this subtle and 
horrible plot into certain execution. I remember well the de- 
scription of evening, as I gazed from my latticed window upon 
the wide country before me. The air was perfectly still; the 
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voice of no human being breathed ; a shade of deep gloom was 
upon the hills, that deep darkness pervaded, which has been 
appropriately represented as ‘darkness visible,” and which 
usually precludes the mercurial moonlight, causing a mysterious 
solemnity peculiarly adapted for carrying into effect deeds which 
shun the glare of day, and may therefore be termed the tragic 
hour of night, and worthy of the poetic crayon of our gifted 
countrywoman, Mrs. Hemans. I had bruised the field-poppy, 
and mixed its liquid in the evening potion of my attendant, and 
consequently she was deadly sleeping in an adjoining room, I 
drew from under the clothes of my bed a twisted line, made by 
the destruction of one of my blankets, and having fixed it firmly 
to a bar of the window, I slid gently and silently down to the 
garden below, and in a few minutes attained a narrow pathway 
which led in a direct line to the castle walls. The feeling of once 
more being at liberty did not cause me to lose sight of the 
object I had in view, in making my escape; nor if, for one mo- 
ment it had done so, would the dream have been dispelled, 
for every step I took, was an evidence of my wrongs: there was 
the mossy bank where I had so often laid me down in child- 
hood; there were the vallies where I had gathered the lovely 
violets and the early primrose; but sadness and misery were now 
| my portion upon the spot which had been my birthright. The 
flame within my feverish breast burned more fiercely instead of 
being subdued, and it prompted me and hurried me onwards to 
complete my purpose. I crosséd a small rivulet in which my 
tiny fingers had formerly so playfully and happily sprinkled, 
and it now appeared to flow heavily forward, streaked with red 
gore, which wound its way sluggishly along, and my eyes gloated 
upon it with a wildness of feeling, which makes me now shudder 
to reflect upon. After resting my wearied frame, and having 
arrived at the ruins adjoining that part of the castle in which I 
had previously informed myself the Baron aboded, I crept up 
one of the crevices which I knew would lead me into the main 
part of the building, and, from being well acquainted with the 
localities, I could have no difficulty in tracing my way to the 
chamber where I supposed the object of my revenge would re- 
pose. I lighted a candle of rush-grass which I had brought 
purposely with me, and it was well that I had done so, for, 
in turning an angle of the foundation of the castle, I had nearly 
been precipitated into one of the dungeons below, the trap- 
door of which had been left open, and upon the brink of the 
aperture, I just caught a glimpse of my danger, in time to save 
myself from the dark abyss. I had nearly fainted; but it was 
no moment for aught but the one purpose of slaughter, and I 
renewed my energies in the time for reflection which the incident 
afforded me. I sought first the hall wherein the armour and 
weapons of past days were deposited; for it was an idea 
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eedily seized by my mind, that the instrument of destruction 
should be one of those which his ancestors had wielded. I 
searched for some minutes in vain for that which well suited 
me, and I then found a small dark ebony handled dirk, cu- 
riously carved and inlaid with gold; a gem studded the end of 
the gripe, and it was double edged, and from the condition of 
its appearance, it was evidently deemed a relic of much family 
value. I grasped it firmly, and held it before me in ecstacy, 
and almost with that reverence of feeling with which the soldier 
regards the relics of a campaign, or the blade that has served 
him in it; but mine was about to be serviceable, while the 
veteran’s had been the tried and trusty servant of the purpose. 
I startled as the glare of the lamp fell upon the dark features of 
an old painting, which seemed to frown upon me as I passed on, 
and the armour shook at me as if it anticipated a fearful deed, 
but my soul’s well-wrought determination was not to be thwarted 
with childish fancies. I gloried at the idea that another victim 
was about to be consigned to the family obsequies, and to add 
his relics to the heaps before me. As I gradually approached 
the chamber where my victim reposed, I had some consciousness 
of the desperate and bloody deed, for my footsteps at one time 
were faltering, and then again they were hurried, feeling, as I 
did, 

“Tf it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


I conquered the irresolution of the moment, and advanced to 
the door of the fatal chamber; a deep breathing caught my ear, 
I listened, all was well, my victim was in a sound repose. The 
flower and chivalry of , with its pomp, its unjust power, 
shall satiate the ire of the injured orphan, thought I. A hideous 
hysteric laugh was about to burst from me, but I subdued the 
inclination, and with stealthy steps approached the side of the 
couch. The light fell upon the pale features of my unconscious 
victim; his raven hair flowed loosely over the pillow, the neck 
and bosom lay partially bare, but an infant child in innocent 
sleep rested in his arms; its little head, clustered with auburn 
curls, rechning upon tic fathe: with its hand upon his breast. 
1 muttered to myself, thou murderct of my parents, thou de- 
spoiler of the orphan’s portion, dest th. fancy these walls are to 
you protection against guilt and injuries; ‘2 ~u think to close 
the gate, and bar the door against the right of the »rphan with 
impunity? could the stony heart but know that eternity yarns 
but to receive his guilty soul, and that his child in all its lovet- 
ness might also be another expiation, and sacrificed for the 
wrongs inflicted on the powerless and friendless: what is now 
your dream? is it of ambition, the grandeur of your family, the 
power of your mind, or the splendour of your name and fame ” 
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All these shall sink, and the film of your departing soul shall 
overshadow the delusion in the agony of your dissolution. The 
funeral knell is about to be tolled; the ties of this world are 
about to be dissolved, and they whom most you love shall shriek 
upon your mangled corpse, and all this for the orphan’s wrong. 
I raised the weapon high above me, and looked upon the victim, 
and grinned with demoniacal delight. Now hath arrived the 
moment long desired and ardently petitioned for in my impious 
prayers to the Almighty. The parent dies with the child upon 
his bosom. Oh! this is deep, deadly, revenge! he dies with all 
he most loves, fondly, and in delusion safely grasped around him. 
The instrument of death was about to descend, the deed was on 
the eve of accomplishment, when the poor cherub, in its sym- 
pathy for its parent’s safety, seemed to clasp him more firmly ; 
it raised one of its little arms to the neck of its father, and drew 
an infant sigh. An infant’s sigh! In that moment my arm was 
powerless; I was unnerved; I rushed from the room, burst into 
an overwhelming flood of tears, and the light of dawn found me 
wretched, weak, and almost paralysed in frame, on the margin of 
the lake of I awoke as from a deep sleep, with the 
horrible recollection of the nightly incident as a dream, awfully 
impressed on my mind, My heart was bursting ; my weak body 
was chilled by the night air, and I had no home, no one to love 
and to protect me with kindness, I had no friend in the wide 
world; those whom I formerly possessed have died or deserted 
me; my family, once honourable and numerous, are now no 
more, the ties that bound them are all dissolved, the glory of 
their deeds are now almost forgotten, I am the last of those who 
have been benefactors to their country; and what am I? Alas! 
to think that I am a poor maniac, subsisting upon the bounty of 
others, the slightest return of reason bringing with it the unhappy 
consciousness of misery, more dreadful than imagination can 
realize. I have yet much to learn, though experience hath 
bitterly taught me how futile are the aspirations of youth; but 
the dissolution of this world’s charms may have been a gain to my 
soul, “‘I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” 


There is but one refuge left me whither I can flee: the moun- 
tain-roe seeketh not the glade; the wounded bird forsakes its 


mate; and the broken heart hath but one resting place. 
* * * * a 





Again, with the freshness and energetic spirit of youth, we 
shift the scene of life, to dissolve the forebodings of an anxious 
mind, and recall the bright characters of pleasure, which, as by 
the magic wand of an Ariel, are summoned by the elasticity of 
genius, or created by the delusive vision of hope. Think of love 
and beauty; of ihe union of gentleness and purity; of affection, 


iw 


rekindled by the memory of her whose every word imparts 
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delight, and whose expression beams as a star in the still hour of 
night; the world, the whole world excluded from the idea, in 
fondly contemplating the one object whose light is life. Let the 
kind reader participate in these my feelings, and he will perceive 
hw what tronsition of mind the grave tenor of the foregoing 

ages so seddenxlv hath yielded to the gay impulses of the heart; 

y what power unsees, vot ever so predominant and prevailing 
in almost every action of hie, by the exv-erance of devotion, 
we are led on to joyous ecstacy. iti tits expressing myself, | 
have, contrasted my own feelings with those of the reader of the 
‘Maniac Maid,” for I again possess the presence nd sacieiy 
of her whom I have designated ‘“‘ my beloved Emily.” 





TRUE HAPPINESS. 
By the late Eywarnv WILLIAMs. 


I. 


‘The wrinkled miser loves to dwell 
With Av’rice in her murky cell, 

To Care consigns his narrow soul ; 
Light-hearted youths, in merry vein, 
Assemble sportive o’er the plain, . 

Whilst others quaff the mantling bowl ; 
We mortals all, in varied scenes, employ 

The visionary thought in blind pursuit of joy. 


II. 


I seek nor wealth, nor youthful play, 
Nor sottish Mirth’s unmeaning lay, 
But, on my native plains, alone, 
I walk along the silent mead, 
And tune in peace my rural reed, 
To all the busy world unknown ; 
I quit the crowd, fly far from hateful noise, 
And feel my thoughtful muse the source of endless joys. 


Ill. 


Secluded thus, in calm content, 
On close pursuits of nature bent, 

I tuneful numbers lead along, 
Whilst warm enamour’d thoughts arise; 
Come, Virtue, from thy native skies! 

Be thou my theme of raptur’d song! 
We feel no joy, from sordid Earth refin’d, 

But where thy laws illume, and rule the willing mind. 
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DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 





WELSH MEMBE 


GENTLEMEN, 


As your valuable publication has“ 
my communications, I shall feel obhit 
worthy of a place,) by the publication of th 
of the members who served in Parliament, for ¥ 
during the early part of Cromwell’s usurpation. 
from Oldfield’s Representative History, and headed thus: 


** Equal Representation of the People in the Time of th 
Commonwealth.” 


This Parliament appears to have begun at Westminster, Sep- 
tember 3, 1654, aiid fasted until the 23d of January, 1655. The 
rotten boroughs were excluded from sending represent itives; the 
two members sat for the county, excepting, as is now the case, 
(and i will venture to add, very improperly so,) Merionethshive 
only sends onc. Why the maritime interests of that county, 
which has greatly increzsed and improved, is so left, is to me a 
political mystery. 

I am in hopes that some of your numerous correspondents will 
furnish us with some anecdotes and pedigrees of the gentry so 
elected during that memorable period. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your very humble servant, 


Chatham ; D2 Row .anps. 
March 1, 1832. 
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George Twisleton, esq. 
William Foxwist, esq. 
Henry Lord Herbert. 
Edmund Jones, esq. 





Anglesea, . 


Brecknockshire, . 


Cardiganshire, James Phillips, esq. 
Jenkin Lloyd, esq. 
Caermarthenshire, John Cleypool, esq. 


Rowland Dawkins, esq. 
John Glynn, esq. 
Thomas Mostyn, esq. 
Colonel Simon Thelwall. 
Colonel John Carter. 
John Trevor, esq. 
Andrew Ellis, esq. 
Glamorganshire, . 13. Philip Jones, esq., one of His High- 
ness’s Council. 

14. Edmund Thomas, esq. 

Cardiff, . . . John Price, esq. 


NO. XV. Aa 


Carnarvonshire, . 
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Denbighshire, . 
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Flintshire, . . 
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Merionethshire, . 15. John Vaughan, esq. 
Montgomeryshire, 16. Sir John Price, bart. 
Charles Lloyd, esq. 
Pembrokeshire, . 17. Sir Erasmus Phillips, bart. 
18. Arthur Owen, esq. 
Haverfordwest, . 19. John Upton, esq. 
Radnorshire, . . George Gwynne, esq. 
Henry Williams, esq. 


ANNOTATIONS. 


1. Mr. Twisleton was a branch of the ancient family of Twisle- 
ton, of Barrow Hall, in the county of York. He was an active 
officer in the Parliament army, of which he was a colonel, and 
governor of Denbigh Castle. He was brought into Wales, by. 
marrying the heiress of the Glynnes of Lleuar, in the parish of 
Clynnog. There are memorials to the families of Glynne and 
Twisleton in that venerable and beautiful edifice, Clynnog church. 


2. William Foxwist, esq. There is scarcely an old deed 
relating to property at Carnarvon, in which the name of Foxwist 
does not appear. Their pedigree will be found, if I recollect 
rightly, in Harl. mss. 1794, and in Lewis Dwnn’s Visitation of 
North Wales. 


3. Henry Lord Herbert, eldest son of Edward, second Marquis 
of Worcester. After his father’s death, he was created Duke of 
Beaufort; and the present ill:strious Duke of that title is lineally 
descended from him. 


4. Mr. Edmund Jones was of Buckland, in the county of 
Brecon: he was Recorder of the town, and His Highness’s 
Attorney-General for South Wales. ‘‘ Notwithstanding that” (ac- 
cording to Burton’s Diary,) ‘‘ a party in the House suspected him 
of loyalty, and preferred that as a charge against him, and he was 
expelled, it was moved and seconded that he be also sent to the 
Tower; whether that punishment was inflicted or not, the Diary 
does not furnish an account. He made a very good defence of 
himself, which availed not.” Vol. iii. p.241. He does not appear 
to have been a speaker on any particular subject: he was, on the 
restoration of Charles II., restored to his Recordership of Brecon, 
and also made Recorder of Caermarthen. An excellent good 
character: how he became once a republican is unknown. 


5. Mr. James Phillips resided at the Priory at Cardigan. The 
then residence of this gentleman was a part of the ancient reli- 
gious cell modernized: it has long since been pulled down, and 
a neat building erected thereon by the late John Bowen, esq., of 
Troedyraur, in this county. Mr. Phillips was a great partisan of 
his day, one of the Conservators of the Peace for the counties of 
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Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan: his family nearly allied 
to those of Picton Castle, the first we know was Einon, the 
grandson of Sir Thomas Phillips of Picton. This family, doubt- 
less, purchased the Priory estate in consequence of its political 
contingency, commanding, by its tenantry, the return of a 
member for the borough. Cromwell having excluded the 
boroughs from sending representatives, Mr. Phillips appears 
here asa county member. By this gentleman's pedigree, as given 
in Sir S. R. Meyricke’s History of Cardiganshire, he appears to 
have married three wives, first, his near relation, Miss Francis 
Phillips, daughter of Sir Richard Phillips, bart., of Picton Castle, 
by whom he had no issue; secondly, to Catharine, daughter to 
John Fowler, of London, merchant. This lady excelled in 
poetry and learning, and was one of the most celebrated women 
of her day; she was well known to all the noble and learned 
authors, as appears by her Life, which was published a few years 
after her death, with a likeness. I was once possessed ofa copy, 
which I gave to the late Admiral Sir Erasmus Gower, G.C. B., 
who was a connection of this family, by the marriage of Mr. Hec- 
tor Phillips with the widow Stedman. Mrs. Catharine Phillips 
translated the plays of Corneille, and other works; and dedicated 
some of her poems to Mrs. Anne Owen, of Orielton, and 
Mrs. Meyricke, of Bodorgan, in Anglesea. Her poetic name 
was ‘‘ Orinda,” and often called the ‘* Matchless Orinda.” She 
died, I believe, at the age of thirty-two, of the small-pox, and 
left a daughter, who afterwards became the wife of Lewis Wo- 
gan, esq., of Whiston, in the county of Pembroke; she had more 
children, but they died young. Mr. Phillips’s character is thus 
given, in a Ms., entitled, ‘‘ A true Character of the deportment, 
for these eighteen years last past, of the principal Gentry within 
the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardigan, in South 
Wales,” written about the year 1¢61. 


‘‘ James Phillips, one that had the fortune to be in with all 
tymes, yet thrived by none; an argument, that covetousness 
(the root of evil) was not the motive for him to take employ- 
ments. His genius is, to undertake publique affairs; regarding 
sometimes more the employment than the authority from whom 
received the same. He hath done much good, and is ill rewarded 
by those he deserved most of.” 

His third wife was a daughter of Sir Reece Rudd, baronet, 
of Aberglasney, in the county of Caermarthen, by whom he 
had no issue. In 1649, he was High Sheriff for the county 
of Cardigan, and called in the Roll ‘‘of Trezibby,” a fine 
farm near the town, where there was a respectable residence 
for the eldest son of the Priory during the lifetime of his father, 
who was Hector Phillips, esq., who also had served the office 


of Sheriff, and had been m.p. for the borough. vy mother 
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was a daughter of Sir William Wogan, of Whiston, knight. 
I believe these Phillips’s of the Priory lie buried near the chancel 
in St. Mary’s Church at Cardigan: there are no monuments 
erected to their memory. 


6. Mr. Jenkin Lloyd was of Llanvair, Clydogau, in the 
county of Cardigan. He appears, by his pedigree in Dr. Mey- 
ricke’s interesting History of Cardiganshire, p. 358, to have mar- 
ried a daughter of John Stedman, esq., of Strata, Florida, by 
whom he appears to have had issue. There is nothing particularly 
noticed of this gentleman, saving that not being re-elected, we 
may conjecture he was a royalist, as were his descendants, who 
appear to have paid fines: some of them represented the county 
and borough after him. This fine estate came to the possession 
of the late Colonel Johns’s father by a marriage: the Colonel 
sold it afterwards. 


7. Mr. Cleypool married one of Cromwell’s daughters, and 
was afterwards called Lord Cleypool, and sat in the ‘‘ tother 
House ;” the Protector’s influence, of course, was the means of 
his representing this county : he afterwards sat for Northampton- 
shire. ; 


8. Mr. Rowland Dawkins came into Wales as a major in 
Cromwell’s army: he afterwards became a colunel. He was one 
of those who participated with Colonel Horton in a share of the 
Slebech estate: both he and Mr. Cleypool often spoke in the 
House. He once had a contest for the borough with David 
Morgan, esq., and was returned; but Mr. Morgan, on peti- 
tioning, gained the seat. See Burton’s Diary, vol. iv. p. 275. I 
believe he intermarried with some family in Caermarthenshire. 
Why Cromwell’s friends and favourites should have a preference 
of being returned for Caermarthenshire, is a circumstance I cannot 
account for; had it been Glamorganshire, I could readily do it, 
for his ancestors were of that county. 


9. Mr. John Glynn, afterwards Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. He was born at Glynllivon, in Carnarvonshire, was a very 
learned lawyer, and a great political character; he was the youngest 
son of Sir William Glynn, by Jane, daughter of John Griffith, esq. 
of Carnarvon ; he joined in the restoration of Charles II. He was 
a constant speaker in the House, was a King’s Serjeant, and 
died in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and was buried 
with much splendour, in Westminster Abbey. His pedigree is 


given more at large in Noble’s Memoirs of Cromwell, vol. 1. 
p- 391. 


10. Thomas Mostyn, the member for Carnarvon was, probably, 
the second and youngest brother of Sir Roger Mostyn, the first 
Baronet of that family. 


11. Colonel Simon Thelwall, of Plas y Ward, near Ruthin. 
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His second wife was the Lady Margaret Sheffield, daughter of 
Edmund, Earl of Mulgrave. Their grand-daughter Jane, daugh- | 
ter and heiress of Edward Thelwall, of Plas y Ward, married Sir 
William Williams, of Llanvorda, bart. eldest son of the Speaker 
Williams, and to their descendant Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
bart. the Plas y Ward estate now belongs. Colonel Simon 
Thelwall died in 1655. 


12. John Trevor, esq., of Brynkinalt, afterwards Master of the 
Rolls, and progenitor of the present Viscount Dungannon, and 
of the late Countess of Mornington, mother of His Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. 


13. Colonel Philip Jones. He was of Pen-y-wain, in Lange- 
velach parish, in the county of Glamorgan, an ancestor of the 
present Jones’s of Fonmon castle, in that county. It appears in 
“ Noble’s Memoirs of the Protestant House,” that Colonel Jones 
had no more than £20 a year, at the commencement of the Civil 
War, and he increased it to £4000, this must have included the 
offices he held.* Oliver Cromwell made him Comptroller of the 
Household, a Privy Counsellor, and Steward of the lands he held 
in Wales, and a Member of the House of Lords; he sat in Par- 
liament for the counties of Brecon, Monmouth, and Glamorgan, 
in turn: he was, it appears by Mr. Jones’s History of Brecon- 
shire, greatly assisted in obtaining the seat for the latter county, 
by a Colonel Jenkin Jones, a noted puritan. 


There is an anecdote of Colonel Jenkin Jones, the friend of 
the m.p., inserted in Mr. Theophilus Joues’s excellent and invalu- 
able History of Brecknockshire, pp. 527, 528, that, when 
he was informed of the landing of Charles II., he mounted his 
horse and rode through the churchyard, exclaiming, as he dis- 
charged his pistol against one of the doors of the edifice, ‘ Ah, 
thou old whore of Babylon, thoul’t have it all thy own way now.’ 
The mark of a pistol-ball perforating the door, certainly appears 
at this moment, and in some measure corroborates this story. 
Mr. Jones goes on and believes that this Colonel Jones afterwards 
fled to England, when he was taken and imprisoned, his estates 
were confiscated and sold: his son was the last sheriff of Breck- 
nockshire during Cromwell’s usurpation. 


14. Mr. Edmund Thomas. This ancient and most respectable 
family were for many years seated at Wenvoe. The original 
name was Harpwaye, of Tresimont, in Herefordshire: they took 
the name of Thomas, in consequence of a marriage with Catherine, 


* It is stated in Burton’s Diary, page 331, vol. I. that Colonel Jones had 
as much as £7,000a year, and that he had begun with only £8 or £10 year. 
He appears to speak out boldly in his place in Parliament, whenever he 
addresses the House. I have no account of what became of him after the 


restoration. This is highly desirable to be known. 
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daughter and sole heir of Thomas ap Thomas, of Wenvoe Castle. 
This castle, with other estates, got into possession by marriage 
ot the Cromwellian General Ludlow, from whence it returned 
again by a marriage of a Mr. Thomas, to the General’s widow. 
This family are nearly allied to the Earl of Albermarle, and other 
distinguished families. I believe the latter baronet, John Thomas, 
sold this estate to Mr. Jenner, who now inhabits the castle. 


15. Mr. Vaughan, was of Cefn bodig, near Bala, and a branch 
of the Vaughans of Glanllyn. His tomb is extant in the church- 
yard of Llanycil. 


16. Sir John Pryce, bart. of Newtown Hall, near the town. 


The title of this highly ancient and respectable family is, I be-— 


lieve, extinct. There is hardly a pedigree of any respectable 
family in days of yore, where there is not an intermarriage with 
the Pryces of this Hall,-—a portion of the once extensive property 
of these baronets, and the old mansion, is owned and occupied by 
the Rev. Mr. Evors, who proved himself an heir by the female line. 
He is a highly respectable clergyman, and has a benifice in the 
county of Pembroke, and is a magistrate in Montgomeryshire. 


17. Sir Erasmus Phillips, bart., of Picton Castle, in this 
county, only son of Sir Richard Phillips, bart., of the same 
place. His mother was a daughter of Sir Erasmus Dryden, of 
Canons Ashby, in the county of Northampton, bart. Sir Erasmus 
married two wives; the first was the Lady Cecily, daughter of 
Thomas Finch, earl of Winchelsea, by whom he had issue; se- 
condly, to Catherine, daughter and coheir of the Honourable 
Edward Darcey, esq. by lady Elizabeth, daughter to Philip 
Stanhope, earl of Chesterfield, by whom he had issue. Of the 
public character of Sir Erasmus, neither history nor tradition will 
afford me any aid; both he and his ancestors, as well as de- 
scendants, have represented some parts of this county often in 
parliament, and when they could not be accommodated with 
seats, the borough of Plympton, in Devon, has been represented 
by them. 


Sir Erasmus’s father garrisoned Picton castle for King 
Charles I. in the civil wars, yet his near relation, a son-in-law, 
James Phillips, esq. M.p. for Cardigan, was a great favorite of 
Cromwell’s, hence | conclude that it was by the latter’s influence 
that Cromwell issued an order not to destroy any of the Picton 
castle property. Mr. Thomas Jones, solicitor, of Caermarthen, 
informed me that he had seen the original order. 


18. Mr. Arthur Owen was the second son of Sir Hugh Owen, 
bart., by Catherine, daughter of Evan Lloyd, of Yale, in the 
county of Denbigh, esq., relict of John Lewis, of Prescood, esq. 
He married two wives, his sister married William Scourfield, 
of the Mote, in the county of Pembroke, whose descendants 
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now possess Robertson hall. I am glad to find that the present 
Mr. Scourfield is rebuilding the ancient seat of his ancestors 


at Mote, where they have resided ever since the Conquest, I be- 


lieve without any interruption of the name. 


Of Mr. Arthur Owen, my small means of knowledge does not 
afford me any information of his political character. That of 
this family, generally speaking, have been ever since they were 
seated in Pembrokeshire, in the reign of Elizabeth, stanch 
royalists, and supporters of the Protestant religion, which has 
endeared them greatly to the freeholders of the county, which 
they have represented oftener, and for a longer period, than any 
other family residing therein. I find in Mr. George Moore’s 
History of the Revolution of 1688-9, p. 193, that a Mr. Hugh 
Owen, of Wilton, went to Holland to carry despatches, hastening 
King William’s arrival in thiscountry. I have also heard that in 
Queen Anne’s reign one of this family was the ineans of preserving 
the blessings of the protestant religion to this realm. Either he 
or his descendant was offered an earldom, which he declined. 


19. Mr. John Upton appears to be a commissioner of customs. 
He represented Fowey in the long parliament, and Haverford- 
west for four years. How he came there not even tradition 
will assist me, nor can I trace what part of England he came 
from, saving that an inference may be drawn, that a Mr. Arthur 
Upton represented Devonshire in the same parliament, which 
induces me to suppose that he was either from Devon or 
Cornwall. 





Jeu pe Mots, or old Punning Englyn. 


Priddyn wyv o’r prudda-a’r Pryv, 
A’r pryved a’m hysa, 
Prudd yw meddwl mai pridd vydda, 
O’r pridd yr wyv i'r pridd yr a. 
Incerts Aucronis. 


Translation. 


Of dust I am, or heavy clay, 
And swiftly hasten to decay, 
And sad to think—how soon I may 


Be yet converted into clay. 
Penis. 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF RHYS.* 


Who spake of brotherhood? who spake of love ?—Suakspea re. 


’T1s Autumn—on Caermarddyn’s woods 
A few wan leaves are ling’ring still—the last ; 
And dismally the spoiled trees 
Are wailing in the evening breeze, 
As if they mourned their Summer glories past. 
Oh, sadd’ning season! thou dost bring 
Home thy trite moral to the weary heart : 
And some who slight thy lessons old, 
When first they see thy tinging gold, 
Learn their deep truth, ere thy last leaf depart. 
Night’s shadows deepen fast around, 
But there is light in Dinevor’s princely towers, 
And revelry, and minstrel string. 
Oh, conscience! can they blunt thy sting ¢ 
Or doth it slumber in the festal hours ? 
Not with the revel bides my lay ; 
[ seek a dungeon, desolate and chill, 
Where Dinevor’s lord, with fetters bound, 
Lies helpless, stretched upon the ground, 
Only his haughty spirit chainless still. 
Calmly the warrior lies and listens 
To the swoln river’s ceaseless wail ; 
Or watches where a lonely moonbeam glistens 
On some foul reptile’s loathsome trail. 
And still, at intervals, a far off tone 
Of festal music, in the distance dying, 
Blends with the stream’s hoarse din, a sadder moan, 
Than e’en the night wind’s hollow sighing. 
He looks and listens, till each anxious sense, 
O’er wearied, yields to fancy’s vague dominion ; 
Then, far away, his spirit strays 
To other scenes, and brighter days, 
On sleep’s untiring pinion. 
The moon’s pale gleam he sees no more ; 
The daybeam gilds Morganwy’s shore, 
Where, spreading wide, as eye may trace, 
Are helmet, shield, and glittering lance ; 
And many an old familiar face 
Meets joyously his searching glance ; 
And proudly, on a hillock near, 
He sees his own broad banner fly ; 
The river’s murmur, in his ear, 
Has deepened to a battle cry ; 





* Maelgwn, son of Rhys, Prince of South Wales, put out the eyes of his 
brother Howell, and, fearing his father’s vengeance, made him a prisoner; 


but Rhys, by means of Howell, who was blind, escaped from Maelgwn’s 
prison. 


























The Deliverance of Rhys. 


His hand is on his charger’s mane— 
He springs—alas! that galling chain 
Has dragged him back to earth again. 
Away the blissful dream has flown, 
And, leaning on his couch of stone, 
To lure it back he vainly tries, 
While darker thoughts unbidden rise, 
And into wild conjectures flow, 
Of who may be the hidden foe 
That holds him thus in ling’ring thrall, 
And lords it in his father’s hall. 
Sudden he starts—Ho! is he dreaming still ? 
Or did a light touch on his eyelids thrill ? 
No; ’twas no dream; for now, distinct and near, 
A gentle voice falls softly on his ear: 
“* Father, ’tis Howel calls, awake! 
This file will soon thy fetters break. 
’Tis done, and quickly must we flee, 
Tread lightly, speak not, follow me.” 
He is obeyed; the captive waits 

No second bidding to be free ; 
Silent they pass the pond’rous gates, 

Which yield befdre a master-key. 
They tread, with cautious steps and slow, 
A vaulted passage, long and ons 
Then mount a steep and broken stair, 
And breathe once more the upper air. 


One moment’s pause the chieftain made, to raise 
His eyes to Heav’n, in meek, but fervent praise ; 
Breathed one brief blessing on that young bright head, 
And onward through the forest depths they sped. 
Silent awhile, as lost in anxious thought, 
Until Prince Rhys, by varied questions, sought 
From his bewildering doubts to break ; 

But still the youth unwillingly replied, 
As if his mind were less on what he spake, 

Than something that he fain would hide. 
“ ’Twere tedious now,”’ he said, “ to tell 
How my captivity befell ; 
But never, through its dreary space, 
Did I behold my keeper’s face. 
A bondsman, who of old was ours, 
And still has dwelt in Dinevor’s towers, 
Grateful for ancient kindness, gave 
Our freedom, though himself a slave.’’ 
“Thou know’st not then our secret foe ? 
It matters not; for we shall know, 
When soon we grapple in the strife, 
Strong hand to hand, and life for life ; 
Then, Howell, at thy father’s side, 
Thou’lt boldly stem the battle’s tide.” 
“No, father, no; the battle’s roar 
Shall rouse this sinking heart no more ; 

















The Deliverance of Rhys. 


No more my throbbing breast shall swell 
To see thy pennon proudly fly; 
To count my beads in monkish cell, 
Were fitter doom for such as I.” 
“ For such as thou !—what! fair and young, 
And from a tribe of heroes sprung ? 
Degenerate boy! and thou wouldst dwell, 
Inglorious, in a convent cell ? 
I loved thee, that, of all my race 
Thou only wore thy mother’s face ; 
And now, it shames my age, to find 
Thou bear’st a woman’s feeble mind.”’ 
He paused, in wrath; but no reply 
Was given, save one heart-broken sigh, 
That smote upon the father’s ear, 
As if some deep distress were near. 
“ Nay, nay, I felt thy trembling hand, 
And marked thy weak uncertain tread, 
And knew full well their iron band 
Had bound my darling’s youthful head ; 
But deemed not ought their hate could do, 
Might crush the daring spirit too. 
Yet, grieve not for my hasty word, 
Thou wert but now a caged bird, 
With drooping crest and ruffled wing, 
’Tis all too soon to bid thee sing ; 
And thou wilt tell another tale, 
When peals our war-cry on the gale: 
But rest we here awhile,” he said :— 
They halted in a forest glade. 


"Twas a fair scene; the moonlight strayed 
Among the leafless branches round, 
And o’er the stripling’s ringlets played, 
And eyes, for ever bent upon the ground. 
Bright on the warrior’s silvered locks it fell, 
And poured a lustre, holy and sublime, 
On the dark brow, where care had mimicked well 
The deeply-graven characters of Time. 
“ My son, to me this wintry air 
Seems laden with the Spring’s perfume ; 
And yon bright moon shines doubly fair, 
In eyes long strained through prison gloom.’ 
Young Howell sighed, and answered low, 
In broken accents, falt’ring slow, 
“ Dear father, while I hear thee speak, 
I seem to feel the moonlight ray 
Fall softly on my burning cheek, 
And chase its fever-flush away ; 

And I rejoice, that our unpitying foe 
Wreaked not his fiercest cruelty on thee : 
But look on these unlighted orbs, and know, 
Midnight and noon alike are dark for me.” 



































Barm substituted for Leaven. 


With firm clenched teeth, and stifled breath, 

Cheek, lip, and brow, as marble pale, 
And limbs, that stiffen as in death, 

The chieftain hears that whispered tale. 
And, at its close, with flashing eye, 
Raises his strong arm to the sky, 

As he would bid heav’n’s vengeance speed 
On him who wrought so foul a deed. 

By some unerring instinct taught, 

It seems, the sightless one hath caught 
That unseen gesture’s menace stern, 

For, springing from his couch of fern, 

Ere rage and hate can utterance find, 
Around his sire his arms are twined. 
Wildly he gasps, (while each deep tone, 

Anguish and terror smother :) 

“My father—curse him not—thine own— 
Oh God ! he is my brother!” 


Re hushed my song—chief of an ill-starred line, 
Too weak the lay for griefs so dark as thine. 





BARM SUBSTITUTED FOR LEAVEN,. 


Barm is said to have been first used by the Celts, in the compo- 
sition of bread. The word is Welsh; durm, which became 
beorm in the Anglo-Saxon, and barm in modern English. 
About the time of the entry of Agricola’s army into Lancashire, 
a new sort of loaf had been introduced at Rome, which was 
formed only of water and flour, and much esteemed for its light- 
ness. It was called the parthian roll, from the names of the 
original inventors, and the water-cake, from its lightness. But 
even this was not comparable to the British for its delicacy. 
The use of cwrw, and the knowledge of brewing, had made the 
ancient British acquainted with an ingredient for their bread, 
which was better calculated to render it light and palatable 
than the leaven, the eggs, the milk, or the wine and honey of 
other nations. This was the spume, or froth, which arose on the 
surface of their cwrw, during the process of fermentation. 


The English word drew is derived from the Welsh bwrw ewyn, 
to foam; and beer, from berwi, to boil. So also the conversion 
of the initial 4, in bwrw, into c, gives us cwrw, i. e. the foaming 


liquor. 














THE HISTORY OF NORTHOP, FLINTSHIRE; 


BY THOMAS EDWARDS, (CAERVALLWCH.) 


(Continued from No. XIV. p. 204.) 


PassinG through the townships of Sychtyn and Northop, we 
have a memento of our oppression under the Saxon yoke, the 
boundary dyke, raised by Offa, the eleventh king of Mercia. 
According to the authority of our Welsh chronicles, it would 
appear that Mr. Pennant is wrong in calling it Watt’s dyke;65 
it is there stated that Offa made two dykes, one in 765, the 
other in 784. The studied insults and acts of tyranny heaped 
upon the Welsh, aroused them to retaliation. In conjunction with 
the kings of Northumberland and of the South Saxons, with 
whom they were then in alliance, they suddenly beset, in the 
night of St. Stephen’s day, a.p. 776, and assisted by the country 
people, levelled the first dyke even with the ground. 


It extended from the river Wye along the counties of Here- 
ford, and Radnor, into Montgomery, and passes Bishop’s 
Castle, Mellington hall, Brompton, Limor park, Nantcriba, 
Layton hall, Buttington, Llandysilio, Llanymynach, Trev y 
Clawdd, Cevn y Bwch, Ceiriog, Chirk castle, Cevn y Wern, 
Rhiwabon, Plas Madoc, Wrexham, Pentre Bychan, Adwy’r 
Clawdd, Brynbo Bryniorcyn, Coed Talwrn, Cae-dwn, a farm 
near Treyddin chapel, in the parish of Mold; beyond which no 
further traces can be discovered. Our ancient records state 
that this dyke extended from sea to sea; that is, from the mouth 
of the Wye, a little below the Bristol channel, to the river Dee, 
below Holywell, a distance of about 110 miles. 


The second dyke Offa made nearer to him than the former, 
leaving the territory between the Severn and Wye, of which Elys- 
tan Glodrydd®® became king, towards the close of the tenth 
century. 


This barrier begins at Maesbury, near Oswestry, passes by 
Hen-ddinas Pentre’r Clawdd, Bryncinallt, Nant y Bela, Wynn- 
stay, Erddig, Wrexham, Dolydd, Maesgwyn, Gwersyllt, Rhydin, 
Caerestyn, Hope, Molesdale, through this parish, by Nant y 
Flint, Cevn y Coed, and terminates in the sea, below Basing- 
werk, Holywell. Its length is about forty miles. 


The intervening space between both dykes, which varies at 
unequal distances from five hundred yards to three miles, was 
neutral ground, where the Britons and Saxons might meet for. 
commercial and other purposes; hence comes Maelawr, a place 
of traffic, districts so called in the marches of Wales. 
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Sometime after, Offa, still breathing revenge, marched with a 
formidable army into Wales, and was met by the Cambrians on 
Rhuddlan Marsh, where the latter were defeated, and Caradoc, 
their leader, and Meredydd, prince of Dyved, were slain in the 
action; and where, according to some historians, Offa was 
slain;* this affair happened in 794. The memorable event of 
this battle has been carried down to posterity by an ancient 
plaintive ballad, called ‘‘Morva Rhuddlan,” or Rhuddlan’s 
Marsh. 


King Harold ordained a law, that all Welshmen, who should 
be found with arms on the English side of the rampart, should 
have their right hands cut off. 


Not far from Llys, on the road leading to Halkin, stood for- 
merly a chapel, of which not a stone now remains, tradition 
of which is very imperfect. It was erected probably in the 
twelfth century, when the monks were exempted, by the pope, 
from the authority of their sovereign; this, together with the 
remissness of the monastic discipline of that period, caused the 
parish-church to be transferred into other hands, and re-dedi- 
catedto St. Mary. The chapel, said to be dedicated to St. Peter, 
no doubt, was supplied from the monastery in the neighbourhood. 
The last remains of anything like ecclesiastical antiquity here, 
were four fine yew trees on the verge of the ground on which 
the chapel stood; they were cut duwn in 1799, and converted, 
by the Crews of Celyn, into household furniture. 


In this place is a fine spring, called Fynnon pen y Capel, or 
the Well above the Chapel. This well of consecrated water, was 
considered, formerly, to possess peculiar virtues, and used 
to be visited by persons afflicted with various diseases; its co- 
pious limpid stream is conducted to a spout by the road side, 
where it still affords refreshment and delight to the weary tra- 
veller. , 


Among the various feelings of human nature, attachment to 
the scenes amidst which our infancy and boyhood have passed, 
is one of the most pleasing; and if there is one spot more calcu- 
lated than another to leave impressions of delight on the memory 
of the writer, it is this, and its immediate neighbourhood, where 
the well-known haunts have witnessed the frolics and pastimes 
of that happy period of existence when life was new. The sur- 
rounding scenery is picturesque and beautiful: nature here sports 
in the richest display of her power and wealth. 

Within half a mile south of Pen y Capel, is a farm-house, 
called Monachlog, or Monastery; some few years ago, part of 
the edifice was discernible; the walls were above a yard thick, 
and apparently very old. Formerly, monasteries were the resi- 


* Ele is said to be buried at Leamington, near Warwick. 
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dence of subordinary clergy, under the bishops; but whether this 

was a suffrage to some episcopal authority, by whom, and at 
what period it was founded, are subjects of doubtful i inquiry ; 
we have neither the aid of levends nor traditions to glean any 
information. A descendant of the family of Jones, who occu- 
pied this place for the best part of two centuries, asserts that 
the house was formerly surrounded with wood; and the last 
monk that lived here, was a very aged man, wearing petticoats. 
Human bones have been found in a plot of "ground behind the 
house called Yr Ardd ddu. 


But that Eurgain’s place of worship in this parish, was served 
by monks or teachers from somewhere about here, perhaps this 
very spot, is a fact which ought not to be doubted; it might be 
questioned, whether the old fabric does not owe its origin to the 
favor and liberality of that saint. It is possible Edgar, king of 
the Saxons, founded this place; for in the Welsh cheosicles it is 
said that he built several monasteries in Wales, and made com- 
pensation to the churches for the evil he did them i in his younger 
days. The Saxon chronicles state that, ‘while he lived, there 
passed not a year but he built either a monastery, a priory, 
or church, to the honour of God and the saints. And that he 
could not be reproved but in three things, viz. the Earl Elelwald, 
Duke Andenere, and the nun who, on account of her beauty, he 
stole from her recluse.’ Medicinal herbs, in great variety oad 
abundance, are found near the house; noid coins have been dis- 
covered in ploughing the adjacent fields. 


In the township of Caer Allwch, between Gwernymarl and 
Llwyn Huweyn, stood formerly a castle, no doubt to ‘guard that 
pass, Tradition asserts, it was situated just above the wood; 
not a vestige of it is now visible. A small farm-house, close by, 
is to this day called Y Castell, or the Castle. 

Not far from this place, to the right, is a farm-house, called Y 
Groes, or the Cross: from the fact of there being a monastery 
and a chapel in this district, it is probable a cross was erected 
at Brynglas, near this farm; the cross, perhaps, merely designed, 
in the simplicity of its first intention, to act as euide to the 
place of worship, when rural woods were devious and obscured 
by forests and woodland. In the days of Ethelbert and Oswald, 
A.D. 963, crosses were begun to be used, and considered as sym- 
bols of Christianity: even cross-roads were revered in a religious 
point of view; the writer well recollects the superstitious habit 
at funerals, of laying down the bier at a cross-road, where the 
parish clerk knelt, and repeated the Lord’s prayer, the company 
being uncovered. 


There were, formerly, many houses in the parish, called Pla- 
sau, or halls, the residence of their respective proprietors, now, 
for years past, only farm-houses. The most remarkable is Nor- 
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thop hall, about a mile east of the village; this was, formerly, 
the family seat of the Evans’s; the last possessor of that name 
died about 1760, 


I find one Thomas Evans, of Northop, sheriff for the county 
of Flint in 1624; anda person of the same name from Northop 
hall held a similar situation in 1681; if not the same indivi- 
dual, he was of the same family; and as there were several halls 
in this district erected about the former period, we have a proba- 
ble date for the building of this house; the date of the family 
pew at church is 1651. 


The house is an oblong form, composed of rough stone, co- 
vered with slates. The walls are nearly two yards thick at the 
base, tapering to one yard and a quarter atthe top. At the 
height of about four yards is a strong arch of stone turned over 
the whole, over which are the dormitories, and to which there is 
a circular stone staircase formed in the wall. Under the south 
end, is what is now called a cellar, of about five yards square, 
with a well in it, and a circular stone staircase formed in the 
wall of the south-east corner, ascending to the top of the house. 
What were the purposes of the extraordinary thickness and 
strength of this building is only to be guessed at now. It seems 
to have strength enough to resist any engines of former days, 
and to have had no windows but in the dormitories; those in the 
lower floors are comparatively of recent times. 


The chief houses now are Wepra hall, Celstryn, Top y Vron, 
Upper Sychtyn, Middle Sychtyn, Lower Sychtyn, and Highfield. 

The old house of Wepra hall, in the township of Wepra, 
which formerly belonged to the Fitzherberts, and became the pro- 
perty of that family by the marriage of Miss Owen, heiress of 
Bishop David Owen of St. Asaph, was the retreat or hiding- 
place of Lord Petre, in Oliver Cromwell's time. Edward Jones, 
now dead, in building the present mansion, has preserved the 
old cellar, said to be the place of incognito. The house ts 
pleasantly situated, on a gradual rise from the Dee, where the 
vessels, lightly floating on its briny surface, frequently enlivens 
the scene; from a spring in the neighbourhood, water, through 
leaden pipes, is conveyed to the house. The prescnt proprietor 
and occupier is Major Jones, of the twenty-sixth regiment of 
foot, a magistrate, much beloved by all who have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 


Celstryn, in the township of that name, is situated near the 
sea shore; the building has an inelegant appearance, and is ill- 
calculated for the residence of a gentleman. It is occupied at 
present by the proprietor, Edward Bates, who has erected a large 
brewery in the neighbourhood, where ale and porter are brewed 
on a pretty large scale. 
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Top y Vron is a neat brick box, standing on a small eminence, 
which commands a beautiful view of the Dee and Cheshire; 
the grounds are prettily decorated with plantations. The place 
belongs to the occupier, a Mrs. Ocken, widow of the late Mr. 
Ocken, surgeon, of Chester. 


Upper Sychtyn, in the township of Sychtyn, is a pretty brick 
house, rather of the modern cast; and the grounds are much of 
the same character. It is the property of a Mrs. Lloyd, who, 
for many years, has resided out of this parish; the present occu- 
pier is Mrs. Johnson, widow of an attorney of that name. 


Middle Sychtyn, in the same township, is the noblest fabric 
in the parish; it was formerly the seat of John Wynne, late 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who left behind him a valuable library and 
some manuscripts, now lost. His lordship was born at Maes y 
Coed, in Caerwys parish, Flintshire; he received the early part 
of his education in Northop school, from whence he went to 
Ruthin, where he was instructed for some time; afterwards, he 
was removed to Jesus college, Oxford. He succeeded Bishop 
Fleetwood to the bishoprick of St. Asaph in 1714, and was trans- 
lated to Bath and Wells Nov. 11, 1727, and died July 15, 1743. 
He was buried in Northop church, as we have already noticed. 
Bishop W ynne left two sons and two daughters; John, the eldest, 
inherited Sychtyn estate, which was purchased in 1732. The 
youngest, the Right Hon. Sir W illiam Wynne, knight, doctor of 
laws, of the commons, official principal of the Arches court 
of Canterbury, master keeper, or commissary, of the prerogative 
court of Canterbury, commissary of the deanery of the Arches, 
and one of his Majesty’ s privy counsellors. 


The approaches to the house are lined and flanked with rows of 
stately trees; and in front of it is a fine avenue of lofty timber, 
‘waving their heads in the gale.” The grounds are well laid 
out, and beautifully intel The remains of a very ancient 
oak, of great dimensions and spread, are to be seen in a field 
near the road leading to Lower Sychtyn. The present pro- 
prietor and occupier, William John Banks, m.p. has added a new 
wing to the building, and made several other alterations and im- 
provements. 


Lower Sychtyn, in the same township, is the property of John 
Conway Potter, for many years a magistrate of the parish. This 
gentleman, I believe, derives his descent from Grufydd Goch, 
lord of Rhos and Rhyvoniog ; in consequence of some property 
left him lately, he has assumed the name of the bequeather, and 
is now John Conw ay Conway. The house is an irregular struc- 
ture, bearing marks of antiquity: on the premises is a fine well 
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of water, with a stone over it thus inscribed: 
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The rivulets, or brooks, are six: 1. The Vechlas, 2. Eulo, 
3. Northop, 4. Nant y Flint, 5. Wigle, 6. Conwy; besides two 
other rills. 

The Vechlas runs into the river Alun, and is the boundary be- 
tween Northop and Cilcain. Eulo brook rises about Aberllan- 
nerch, by Buckley mountain, and runs to Wepra, where it is 
called Wepra brook, dividing Northop from Hawarden. Nor- 
thop brook is a collection of several streams of wells, which 
unite above the village, runs through it, and straight across the 
middle of the parish into the sea. Nant y Flint brook is a boun- 
dary for a short way between Northop and Holywell. Wyglais, 
which means a small rivulet, runs from Sychtyn mountain, down 
to Lower Sychtyn house, thence along the side of the Chester 
road and the valley, to Wepra gutter; it is often dry in summer. 
Conwy brook, as it is called, rises in Halkin parish, receives a 
few tributary streams, and passes by the Midlest* and the Wern 
farm-houses, skirts Llwyn Huwcyn, and runs at the foot of Coed 
Iolyn, where the hanging woods dip their leafy fingers in its 
stream, while it chatters its way to the deep. 


There are four mills on this stream, called y Velin Uchav, or 
Upper Mill; y Velin Ganol, or Middle Mill; y Velin Isav, or 
Lowest Mill; and Melin y Nant, or Nant Mill; all in this pa- 
rish: three are corn mills, the other is for clover. About 300 
yards below the bridge thrown over the Conwy river, near Pen y 
Capel, was to be seen, some years ago, the remains of another 
mill, of which no tradition remains. It might have belonged to 
Edwin, for in general the prince had a palace, a chapel, and 
mills, in every cantrev or hundred. In the Conwy stream are 
trouts and eels, the latter, in the mill ponds, are found in great 
abundance. The largest pond in the parish is Pwll y Gaseg, or 
aes pool, on Sychtyn common, which contains a variety of 
fish, 


Beds of excellent freestone are frequent here; the stone which 
composes the steeple was dug out of a quarry near a place called 
Farm. Coals in abundance are to be found in the lower parts 
of the parish, and are sold at the pits at about eight shillings 
a ton, of 112Ibs. In the townships of Sychtyn and Northop, 
extensive works have been and are still carried on; and immense 
quantities of coals conveyed, by iron rail-roads, down to the sea- 
side, to be shipped for Chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. The 
place is called Cwna’s quay, a handsome pier, jutting into the 
channel; it was built by the River Dee company, for the protec- 
tion and convenience of shipping; and from the accommodation 
it affords in that respect, it is become a place of considerable 


importance and advantage. 
* Dross of smelted ore has been discovered in the brook near the Wern, 


which shews that lead used to be smelted there formerly. 
NO. XV. Bb 
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Lead ore, in small! quantities, is found in the township of Caer 
Allwch. 


According to an Act of Parliament, which fixed the bounda- 
ries of the several parishes of Flintshire and Cheshire adjoining 
the Dee, this parish claims all the sands, formerly marches, 
west of the channel of the river, from the line of the parish of 
Hawarden downwards, to the boundary line between Northop 
and Holywell. 


RECTORS OF NORTHOP. 
Collated 
1404. Hugh Holbeche, dean of St. Asaph and rector of Hope, 


and custos of Flint chapel; he died 1417. 
1537. P. Fowler. 
1531. Thomas Gethin. 


1562. Nicholas Robinson, bishop of Bangor, in commendam. 
He was born at Conwy, and became fellow of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, and chaplain to Archbishop 
Parker, after he had suffered calamities for the Pro- 
testant cause, in the reign of Queen Mary; arch- 
deacon of Merionydd 1562; Bishop of Bangor, Oct. 5, 
1566, and held the archdeanery in commendam till 
1573, when he resigned to his kinsman, Humphrey 
Robinson, in exchange for that of Anglesea, which he 
held to the time of his death, in 1584; and Rector of 
Whitney, Oxfordshire. He translated the troublesome 
life and famous acts of Grufydd ab Cynan, compiled 
by a most ancient friar of Wales, found by the poste- 
rity of the said Grufydd in the house of Gwydir, at 
the request of Maurice Wynne, esq. into Latin. 


*e**. Peter Conwy, archdeacon of St. Asaph, in his will, dated 
Dec. 10, 1581, appointed twenty marks to be distri- 
buted to each of the churches of Northop, Rhuddlan, 
Abergele, and Rhyd y Llyvnydd. 


1584. George Smith, Lu.s. vicar of Llan Gerniw. 
1608. David Ellis, p.p. vicar of Caerwys. 


1624, John Williams, a.m. He died in 1662, and is supposed 
to be buried in Llan Rhaiadr yn Mochnant. 


1661. Humphrey Lloyd, p.p. bishop of Bangor, on the 19th 
Dec. 1664. He resigned the sinecure. 


1664. William Stone, Lv.B. principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford. 
He gave the sinecure tithes to the vicar, for preaching 
some sermons in Flint chapel, as appears in the regis- 
try office, St. Asaph. 

. Edward Lloyd, rector of Llan Sanan. 
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1687. Isaac Backhouse, a.m. rector of Llanarmon yn Ial. Mr. 


Backhouse was succeeded by Bishop Fleetwood, who 
contributed towards procuring the Act made in 1712, 
for taking away mortuaries, in lieu whereof was settled 
Northop sinecure, being of considerable augmentation, 
to the bishoprick. Since that period, the bishops of 
St. Asaph are the rectors of this parish. 


VICARS OF NORTIIOP, 


1537. Thomas Woodward. 


1539. Thomas Brereton. 
1571. Hugh Evans, a.m. dean of St. Asaph; he died Dec. 17, 


1587. 


1577. Grufydd Davydd. 

1582. Hugh Holland. 

1590. William Evans, vicar of Nantglyn. 

1639. Archibald Spark, B.p. of Aberdeen university. He was 


buried, March 1669, in Northop church-yard, at the 
end of the chancel. 


1651. William Ball, a.m. vicar of Holywell. 
1672. William Williams. 
1677. David Lloyd, a.m. prebendary of Veunol, was born in the 


parish of Trawsvynydd, in Meirion, on September 28, 
1635. He taught the free school, and continued in 
Northop till towards his dissolution. He published 
several works; he was a very industrious and zealous 
person, charitable to the poor, and ready to do good 
in his neighbourhood; he commonly read the service 
every day in the church when he was home, and usually 
gave money to such poor children as would come to 
him to be catechised. He was buried in Trawsvynydd 
church, and the following inscription upon him, en- 
graven upon a brass plate. 

Perpetue Memorie Doctissimi Viri eximia 

Pietate prediti Davidis Lloyd, 
Qui Northopie Pastor vigilantissimus fuit 
Ecclesieque grande Decus, 
Humanitate fragili deposita Ceelestem inivit Vitam 
Calend. Mart. 1691. 
/Etatisque sue 56. 
Non citius vivere, quam concionari defuit 
Gratissimi amoris ergo Hoc Monumentum 
(Longe infra Meritum) 
Posuit Charissimus Frater Johannes Lloyd. 


1717. Benjamin Conway, warden of Ruthin. 
1747. Robert Brereton, rector of Liverpool, 
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1784. Hugh Jones, a.m. 


1825. Henry Jones, a.m. The present worthy vicar, whose hos- 
itality and benevolence will be long remembered after 
he is gathered to his fathers. 


SHERIFFS FOR THE COUNTY OF FLINT, FROM 
NORTHOP PARISH, 


1624. Thomas Evans, Northop. 

1630. Edward Hughes, Galchog. 

1636. Thomas Salusbury, Lead Brook. 

1681. Thomas Evans, Northop hall. 

1686. John Conway, Soughton. 

1696. Josiah Jones, Oaken Holt. 

1697. John Lloyd, Led Brook. 

1716. Josiah Jones, Oaken Holt, who died before his year was 
expired. 

1722. Thomas Hughes, Northop. 


1779. John Wynne, Soughton. 
inca 
or 


John Edwards, Kelsterton. 
1785.5 


EXTRACTS FROM FAMILY PEDIGREES. 

Catherine, daughter of Cyndrig ap Davydd, married Rondle ap 
Thomas ap Harri ap Gr. ap Davydd ap Ithel Vychan, of 
Northop. 

Elis ap Hywel married Catherine, daughter of Thomas ap 
Morris, of Northop. 


John ap Morris ap Ithel, married Margaret, daughter of John 
ap Thomas, of Northop. 


Thomas ap Lewis ap Grufydd, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Harri ap Davydd ap Grufydd, of Northop. 


Margaret, daughter.of Richard ap Thomas, married Thomas ap 
Iolyn ap Madoc ap Gr. of Northop. 


Davydd ap Grufydd, married Margaret, daughter of Grufydd ap 
Ithel, of Northop. 


Gwen, daughter of Ino. ap Richart, married Hugh ap Edwart 
ap Hugh ap Dio, (or Deio,) of Northop. 


Angharad verch Ithel, married Hywell ap Maredydd ap 
Grufydd, of Northop. 


Elis ap Elis, married Elizabeth verch Pierce ap Richard ap 
Morris, of Northop. 
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Margaret, verch Davydd Llwyd, married Ithel ap Davydd ap 
Ithel, of Northop. 


Anne verch Ino. Humphreys, of Plas Belyn, married Elis 
Williams, of Northop. 


Cathrine verch Hugh ap Hywel, married Lewis ap I. of Galchog. 

Angharad verch Ioan ap Grono ap Hugh, married Richard 
Lewis, of Galchog. 

Thomas ap Howel, married Elizabeth verch Davydd ap Ithel ap 
Cwna ap Ithel ap Cynric, of Wepra. 

Hugh ap Hywel, married Agnes verch I. Lewis, of Sychtyn. 


Anne verch Robert ap Edwart ap Ithel ap Sion o Vertyn 
Uwchlan, married Nicholas, of Sychtyn. 


Elizabeth verch Howel ap Robert ap Ioan of Gwssaney,* mar- 
ried Ioan ap Ieuan, of Soughton. 

Mary verch Edward Llwyd ap Davydd Llwydd, married Edward 
Conway, of Soughton. 

John Jones ap Meredydd Llwyd, married Jane verch Edward 
Conway, of Soughton. 

Gwenhwyver verch Davydd ap Cwna, married James Conway, 
of Soughton. 

(Powel ap Hugh, married Elizabeth verch Cyndric ab Richard 
Lewis, of Vynachlog.) 

Lewis ap Ieuan ap Davydd ap Madoc, married Elizabeth verch 
James Conway, of Soughton. 

Richard ap Edward ap John, married Douze verch John ap 
Edward, of Caerallwch. 

Elizabeth verch Davydd ap Ithel ap Cwna, married Thomas ap 
Hywel ap Ithel, Caervallwch. 

Edward ap Elis ap Elis, married Elizabeth verch Harri Jones, 
Caervallwch. 

Anne verch John Hughes, of Chitford, married Thomas Parri, 
Caervallwch. 

Mary verch Thomas Jones, of Halkin, married Cynric Williams, 
of Golptyn. 

Gwraig Richard ap Lewys Margret verch ai aeres Huw ap Cynvrig 
ap Davydd ap Ithel Vychan or Plas yn Northop. 

Gwraig Briod Edwyn ap Grono, Gwerydd verch Bleddyn. 


Grufydd ab Ithel ap Grufydd ap Ddd. ap Madog vychan 0 Wepra, 
ap Madog Wyddel ap Madog ap Ririd ap lerwth. ap Madog 
ap Meredydd ap Uchdryd ap Edwin. 


* Gwisaney, Gosana, Gysane, Gwysaneu, in old Mss. 
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Mam Grufudd o’r Khudallt oedd wenllian verch Ithel Vychan ap 
Ithel Llwyd. 


1 I[thel Vychan ap Ithel Llwyd y bu saith mab nid amgen Cynvrig 
Sais, Davydd, Ithel berson, Bleddyn, Llewelyn, leuan, Tudor. 


Ithel berson ap Ithel vychan a vu berson yn Llan Eurgain, a 
Davydd i vrawd ev avu berson Ynghilken, a Llewelyn y trydydd 
brawd a vu Berson yn chwitfordd; a saith merch oedd 1 Ithel 
vychan, un oedd wraig lorwerth ap Davydd Wepra yr eil oedd 
Adles gwraig Ieuav ap Hwva, or drydedd wraig vorgan ap 
Davydd o Vaelor, ar bedwaredd wraig Wrgeneu Maestran o 
Benllyn, y bumed oedd wraig Rotpert ap lorwerth ap Ririd o 
Degaingl, y chweched oedd wraig Meredydd ddu o Von, ar 
seithved oedd wraig yr hen Dudur ap Grono ap Ednyved vychan 
o Von. 


Mam Davydd ap I[thel vychan oedd Angharad verch ac aeres 
Robin ap Davydd, &c. 


Siankyn ap Syr Davydd Hanmer a briodes Marred verch ac 
etiveddes Davydd ap Bleddyn, &c. Ac oddiwrth y Varred 
hono y cad y Llwyn Derw Yntregaing] i’r Hanmeriaid, &c. 


Plant madoc ap Llewelyn vychan oedd Wiliam, Lewys, a Davydd 
yn Nolstyn (golftyn) yn emyl Weppra. 


Plant Davydd ap Madoc Ivan, Edwd. a Luws gwraig Harri conwy 
o Sychdyn. 

Mam Owen ap Edwin oedd Gwerydd verch Cynvin ap Gwerystan 
ap Gwaithoved. 


Howel Gwynedd ap Davydd ap Bleddyn ap I[thel Vychan o 
degaingl hwnnw a Forffetiodd ei dir yn amser Owain Glyndwfr 
a’r hen Saxon ai cavas. 


n.B. Surnames began to be used among the nobility about the year 1200. 


MISCELLANY. 


‘“‘Noverint, &c. Tho. ap Holt ap leuan of Celsterton com. flynt 
gent.; Hugh ap Holt ap Ieuan de soughton gent.; Tho. Iohnes 
alias ap Rich. de Northop gent. et Rees ap Rich ap Morris de 
leprog vaur in com. Flynt, gent. teneri, &c. John Younge in 20 
marcis, &c. dat. 28 Aprell, | Q. E. 


No condition but the money to be payd by a day; sealed &c. 
in pres. of Lewys ap lev ap dd. ap Madoc: Giff. ap Rees. 


Ieuan ap le. [E-dwd. ap dd ap Griff ap Gwyn. 
David ap Rees ap Tev. Rees ap dd ap Griff ap Gwyn.” 
Rob ap Holt ap Holt. 

ITarl. mss. 2099, fo. 389. 


“Sciant, &c. Ricus Hurleston de pictonin com cestr gent. dedi, 
&c. Tho. Browne unun mess, &c. in Eulow in ocupatione Tho. 
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Browne et Ricus Browne pater pdt’ Tho. Habend, &c. attornatus 
Io Banister et Ricum™ Ledsham lun del.band possesioem dcto” 
Tho. &c. dat 14 March, 1 Q. E. 


Sigillat in psens Possession given in presence of 
Wn. Croffton, &c. cestr gent. Hen. Conway de Soughton, gent. 
Io. Banister. Robt. Conway fil dect Ed. Hen. 
Tho. Johnson de Avanley Tayler. Willm. Ihone de Ashlo. 
Rich. Ledsham de Eulow. 
levan ap Benett of Soughton. 
David ap Ieuan of Soughton. 
Petro Ledsham.” 
Harl. mss. 2099, fo. 279. 


* Noverint &c. Tho. Lloyd ap Lewys Lloyd de Northop, gen. et 
Tudor Lloyd ap Llewys Lloyd de Alltgwynydd in cém denbigh 
gen tenderi, &c. Kendric ap Tho ap dd in 40 marcis, &c. dat 17 
marcy~ 26 Q. E.: sealed and delivered in psens of Griff ap Rees 
ap Tho Rees ap Griff ap Rees ap Tho. Edw. ap Madoc. 

Lewys ap [o ap H. 


Elysabeth vrch Willm. ap Ithel.” 
Harl. mss. 2099, fo. 280. 


“An indenture 7 March, 26Q. E. bet. Kend. ap Tho. ap dd of 
Northop com. Flynt, gent. &c. Tho. Lloyd ap Llewys Lloyd of 
same town, wherein Tho. Lloyd by his deed of fee simple bearing 
date herewith, hath sould to Kend the tent wherein Edwd. ap 
Madoc ap dd now dweleth, beinge in Hope Mydoghned, to have 
and to hould &c. unless within 8 years, Tho. Lloyd or his heyres 
pay in Northop Church £13 6 8, dat as above. 


Sealed and delivd. in psens of 


Griff ap Rees ap Tho. Edw. ap Madoc. 

Rees ap Griff ap Rees. Llewys ap Io ap Holt. 

Tudyr ap Llewys Lloyd. Elisabeth vch Willm. ap Ithel.” 
Harl. mss. 2099, fo. 348. 


‘Be it known, &c. I Willm. Evans of Northop in come Flynt, 
Clerke for divers causes, &c. have released to Rose Ravencroft 
of Bolles,” esq. all sutes, acctions, &c. from the beginning of the 
world to the last of July last; in witness, &c. dat 20 Augt. 1 K. 


James 1603. 
Sealed and delivd. in presens of 


Thos. Evans. lo. Evans. . 
Thos. Evans. Evan Lloyd. (Signed) Willm. Evans.” 
lo. Pyerce. 

Harl. uss. 2099, fo. 387. 


In former times, North Wales exhibited scenes of the utmost 
calamity; and this parish in particular is noticed by one of our 


* (Quere: Plas yn Balls, near Flint Mountain. 
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ancient bards as having participated in the disaster of war: he 
says, (to translate the passage,) ‘“‘the fine steeds were languid 
with the toil of the day, when the hosts wallowed in gore and 
were thrown into confusion. The bow was fully bent towards 
its victim: the shaft aimed at the breast in the regions of Northop. 
The army at Offa’s Dyke panted for glory; the troops of North 
Wales and the men of London were as the alternate motion of 
the waves on the sea-shore; when the sea-mew screams, our 
happiness was great in the defeat of the Normans.” 
Einion ab Gwgan, abt. 1244. 


The following fragment is from another Welsh bard. ‘‘Con- 
flicting with the English for the lands of Flintshire: the bloody 
hand uplifted, blood gushing, ardent efforts, bright swords un- 
sheathed, spears toiling with the keen blades, the blades in hand 
slaying the chieftains, the hand grasping the blade, the blade on 
the Norman host; violent struggles against the appearance of 
death, the gore running from violence, human flesh deposited for 
birds of prey; the scent of wounds arising, the ravens exulting 
in blood, the dead riding on a thousand crows. 

Cynddelw, abt. the middle 
of the 12th century. 


NOTES. 


(‘) In Doomsday-book Halkin is called Alchene; and states, 
that there was a church, a presbyter and three boors: a mill of 
5s. annual value, and a wood half a league long, and 40 perches 
broad, the whole valued at 10s. Probably Alchene is a corruption 
of Alcuin, a monk and zealous teacher of Christianity. He was 
descended from an illustrious family, and was born at York: was 
educated under Archbishop Egbert. He inherited the Monastery 
of St. Mary, near the mouth of the Humber. He was a deep 
divine, a great scholar, and an excellent poet. Alcuin was se- 
lected to be the bearer of proposals of marriage between Charles, 
a foreign prince, and a daughter of Offa. He died about the 
year810. The Welsh name of Halkin is Llan Lugan, from Lugan 
a British saint, not to be found among our genealogies. There 
is another church in Merionyddshire dedicated to him. B. Willis 
states that it is called Lugain, from the abundance of helyg (wil- 
lows,) growing hereabouts; this definition is certainly absurd. 
Helygen is a willow only. 


(*) After the Saxons had taken the crown and sceptre of 
London from the Britons, the lords of Wales assembled at Chester 
and made choice of Maelgwn for their king. He had a supe- 
riority and sovereignty over all the princes of Wales: and as 
he was bound to pay a tribute for Wales to the king of London, 
they were to pay the like unto him according to Hywel Dda’s 
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ancient laws. In the British Chronicle he is the 60th in the list 
of kings. He married a daughter of Sawyl Benuchel, and sister 
of Asav, a celebrated teacher of Christianity and bishop of 
Llanelwy, from whom the see afterwards obtained the name of 
St. Asav, or Asaph. Maelgwn bestowed on the see several lands, 
and contributed largely to build the cathedral and palace, which 
he was induced to do in reverence to the bishop’s eminent sanctity, 
and to the miracle said to be wrought through his prayers. The 
legend is, the queen hada favorite ring, which, as she was walking 
on the rocks of Dyganwg, near the royal residence, unfortunately 
dropped from her finger, and rolled into the sea. Sorry for the 
loss, and fearful lest the king might entertain any injurious sus- 
picions, the queen sent to her brother, requesting he would dis- 
close the matter to herconsort. St. Asav, therefore, invited their 
majesties to his palace, when he took the opportunity of informing 
the king of the circumstance, which excited his displeasure and 
jealousy so much as to alarm the venerable prelate, who retired 
and prayed to God that he would be pleased to calm the king’s 
passion, reveal the truth, and dispose him to believe it. Soon 
after this a fisherman brought a present to the bishop of a salmon, 
(which was ordered to be dressed,) in whose belly the identical 
ring wasfound. This gave instant satisfaction, and the ring was 
preserved at St. Asaph, for several centuries, among the sacralii, 
an object of much devotion. Maelgwn reigned over North Wales 
from 517 till about the year 560, when he died of the yellow 
plague. Weread that ‘‘he wasa fine, handsome, generous man, 
and the subduer of many cruel kings; valient and mighty in 
battle,” but, if we may credit Gildas, he was addicted to much 
vice, ‘‘and therefore hated of God.”’ Taliesin the chief bard of 
that period prophesied of his death in the following figurative 
language. 


E ddaw pryv rhyvedd Some strange reptile will come 
O vorva Rhianedd From Rhianedd Marsh* 

I ddiel enwiredd To avenge the iniquity 

Ar Vaelgwn Gwynedd Of Maelgwn Gwynedd. 

Ei vlew ei ddanedd Its hair, its teeth, 

Ei lygaid yn euredd Its eyes of golden hue, 

A hwn a wna ddiedd This will make an end 

Ar Vaelgwn Gwynedd. Of Maelgwn Gwynedd. 


In the year 552, he built the castles of Shrewsbury, Harlech, 
and Abercynwy ; and about the same time, struck perhaps with 
remorse for the crimes of his past life, devoted himself to religion ; 
and built Penmon Priory, Caergybi Cloister, improved the town 
of Bangor, and endowed the See with lands and franchises. It 
is said that he expired in Rhos Church, near Diganwy in Arvan; 
and was buried in Skerries Island, against Anglesea. 


* Rhianedd Marsh in Arvon was inundated in 1097, A.W. fo. 532. 
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(3) “Caswallon Law Hir, or Caswallon with the Long Hand, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of North Wales in 443, and died in 
517.” When King Arthur made a royal feast at Caerllion on 
the Usk, in Monmouthshire, Caswallon was one of four who had 
the honour of bearing a drawn sword before him when going to 
Church. His residence was near Llan Elian in Anglesea. The 
few records we have concerning him, delineate the great man and 
the hero. He slew Serigi, king of the Irish Picts, at Cerrig y 
Gwyddyl, near Holyhead Church, when he invaded Anglesea. 


(+) Einawn Urth, who was sovereign of North Wales, from 
389 to 443. 


(5) Cynedda, whose name is enrolled among the Welsh saints, 
was nephew to Helen, daughter of Coel Godebog. The triads 
record him as the first who granted land and privileges to the 
church in thisisland. His patrimonial territory was in Cumber- 
land, and began to reign a.p. 320, and he died in 389. His wife 
was Tegwedd, daughter of Teged: there is a church dedicated to 
her in Gwent, where she was killed bythe Pagan Saxons. Meirion, 
Arwystli, Caredigion, Edeyrnion, Caer Einiawn, Rhuvoniawy, 
&c. are places named after the sons of Cynedda who obtained 
inheritance in Wales. 


(°) Edeyrn, married Gwawl, the daughter of Coel Godebog. 
He lived about the beginning of the 4th century. 


(7) Beli, son of Manogan, the sixty-fourth king of Britain. 


(8) Asav, son of Sawyl Benuchel, a celebrated saint and 
teacher of Christianity, from the middle to the end of the 6th 
century. He was a disciple to Cyndeyrn, who came into Wales, 
and had permission to found a college at Llan Elwy, in 543, 
over which Asav presided, and which was raised to a bishopric, 
and called after the name of Asav, or Asaph. In the time of 
Asa, the number of monks were nine hundred and sixty-five; of 
these, three hundred were labourers in the fields, three hundred 
servants about the monastery, and the rest were religious. Asa 
died about the year 596, and was interred in the cathedral. 


(°) Rhun, upon the death of his father, Maelgwn, succeeded 
to the government of North Wales. He was distinguished under 
the appellation of one of the three golden-banded sovereigns of 
Britain. It is said that he was an illegitimate, begotten upon 
Gwalltwn, the daughter of Avalwch, Maelgwn’s paramour; and 
on that account, in no great estimation with the princes of 
Britain. ‘*Mam Run ab Maelgwn, Wallwen vy. Avallach.’’* 
His residence was at Caer Rhun, in Caernarvonshire; he died 
about the year 586. This prince had a long and bloody war 
with the Saxons of Northumberland, who appear to have at- 


* Hlarl. mss. 1970. 
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tacked the possessions of his brother-in-law, Elidir Mwynvawr, 
and to have driven him to Wales, where he died. On the re- 
turn of Rhun into Wales, he granted fourteen privileges to the 
men of Arvon, as a compensation for detaining them so long 
from their families on that expedition. But it appears among 
our records that chastity was not the favorite virtue of their 
wives in their absence. 


(1°) Dyvnwal reigned about the beginning of the fifth century, 
and was son of Ednyved ab Maxen Wledig. 


(11) Taliesin, the most celebrated of the ancient Welsh bards, 
received a finished education in the school of the celebrated 
Catwg, at Llanveithin, in Glamorgan. It is clear, from his 
writings, that if he was not a Druid himself, he was well versed 
in the mysteries of that system. He flourished from about a.p. 
520 to 573. 

(1%) Clydno Eiddyn, a northern chief, often mentioned in the 
Triads; he lived about the close of the fifth century. 


(13) Nudd, the liberal, a chieftain who lived in the beginning 
of the sixth century; his herds, 20,000 in number, were kept 
by Llawrodedd, who assassinated Avaon, the son of Taliesin. 


(14) Senyllt, the son of Cedig ab Dyvnwal Hen, a chief- 
tain who lived in the close of the fifth century. He was the 
father of Nudd the Generous. 

(15) Mordav the Generous, a chieftain who lived about the 
close of the fifth century. 


(16) Rhydderch the Liberal, a king of the Stratclyde Britons, 
who signalized himself in the beginning of the sixth century, 
in the wars with Gwenddolau, and with Aeddan, the son of 
Gavran. 


(17) Flint castle, it would appear, was built by Edward I. 
son of Henry III., for in a memorial sent by the men of Tegeingl, 
addressed to the then Archbishop of Canterbury, it is said, 
article 6, ‘‘The noble and best of the country be injured, for 
that the king builded the castle of Flynt upon their ground; and 
the king commanded the justices to give the men as much and 
as good ground, or the price. But they are spoiled of their 
lands, and have neither other lands nor money.” In 2099 of 
the Harl. mss. is a Latin copy of the charter to make Flint a 
borough. 

(18) Doomsday Book is the most venerable record in Great 
Britain: it consists of two volumes; the first, a large folio, writ- 
tn in 382 double pages of vellum, in a small but plain charac- 


ter, each page having a double column. Some of the capital 
ages are touched with red ink, and some 
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volume contains the description of thirty-one counties; towards 
the beginning of each, there is a catalogue of the capital lords 
or great landholders, beginning with the king, and then naming 
the great lords, according to their rank and dignity. The other 
volume is a quarto, written upon 450 double pages of vellum, 
but in a single column, and on a large and in a fair character. 
It contains the counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part of the 
county of Rutland, included in that of Northampton, and part 
of Lincolnshire, in the counties of York and Chester. 


Besides the above, there are a third and a fourth volumes, 
kept in the Exchequer, but they are only abridgments of the 
two former. Until lately, all four have been kept under three 
different locks and keys; one is in the custody of the treasurer, 
and the others in the custody of the two chamberlains of the 
Exchequer. They are now deposited in the Chapter house, 
Westminster, where they may be consulted, on paying a fee of 
six shillings and eight pence for a search, and four pence a line 
for a transcript. Only extracts from these ancient monuments 
have been published; they contain many curious particulars of 
the ancient state of this country. But, after all, the survey, 
though carried on with great rigour for six years, was very in- 
complete. The monks of Croyland, in Lincolnshire, evaded 
giving any accurate account; many towns and cities then in 
existence were altogether omitted, and there was a general 
reluctance on the part of the people to give information, consi- 
dering the inquiry only preparatory to some new impost. Its 
name, Doomsday book, is said to have been derived from its 
definitive authority, from which there could be no repeal. This 
work, according to the Red book in the Exchequer, was begun 
by order of William the Conqueror, in 1080, and completed in 
1087. For the execution of this survey, commissions were ap- 
pointed for every county, and juries summoned in each hundred, 
out of all orders of freemen, from barons down to the lowest 
farmers; who were, upon oath, to inform the commissioners, the 
name of each manor, and that of its owner; also of whom it was 
held in the time of Edward the Confessor; the number of hides,* 
the quantity of wood, pasture, and meadow land; how many 
ploughs were in the demesnes, how many mills, fish ponds, or 
fisheries, belonging to it; with the value of the whole together, 
in the time of King Edward. They were directed to return the 
tenants of every degree, the quantity of lands now and formerly, 
by each of them; and what was the number of villains or slaves, 
and also the number of kinds of cattle. At the time the survey 
was made, it alarmed the people, who were apprehensive that it 
was intended for the foundation of new impositions. 


* A hide of land, according to Gervaise, is one hundred acres. 
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(19) Bleddyn ab Cynvin ab Caradawg ab Lles Llawdiawg ab 
Ednyved ab Gwinawg varv sych ab Ceido ab Corv ab Cynawg 
ab Tegonwy ab Teon ab Gwineu Deuvreuddwyd. He hada 
title to Powis, in female succession, from his great grandmother, 
Angharad, the granddaughter and heiress of Mervyn, to whom 
his third portion had been gavelled by his father, Rodri the 
Great. Edward the Confessor granted the Principality of North 
Wales to Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, his brother, for which they 
did homage. After a reign of thirteen years, he fell by the 
hands of Rhys ab Owain ab Edwin, and the chieftains of Ystrad 
Tywi, in 1073, according to the archaiology of Wales. Bleddyn 
was liberal and merciful, and loved justice and equity in all his 
reign. ‘‘Ilis children were, first, Meredydd, by Haer, daughter 
to Gylhyn; Llywarch and Cadwgan, by another woman, Madoc 
and Rhiryd, by a third, and Jorwerth, by a fourth.” 


(2°) Grufydd ab Cynan was married to Angharad, the daugh- 
ter of Owen ap Edwin, of Llys, in this parish. He was of the 
stock of one of the five royal tribes, and a distinguished patron of 
the poets and the musicians of Wales. He was born and educated 
in Ireland, where his father had sought refuge during the storm 
of civil commotions which then raged in his own country. On 
attaining the age of manhood, he raised an auxiliary army of 
the Irish, and landed in Wales a.p. 1075, with a view of joining 
his partisans, but was defeated by Trahaiarn ab Caradog, and 
obliged to return. In 1082, he lands a second time in Wales; 
and in the bloody battle of Carno Trahaiarn is slain, after which, 
Grufydd obtains possession of the throne. In 1096, he and 
Cadwgan, prince of Powis, seek refuge in Ireland, to avoid the 
power of Hugh Lupus, earl of Chester; but they return again 
in 1098, after various vicissitudes, which discovered a great 
energy of character. Grufydd died in 1136, aged eighty-two, 
universally lamented by his countrymen; his elegy is patheti- 
cally sung by Meilyr, which piece is preserved in the Welsh 
Archaiology. 

(21) Owain Glandwr was the son of Grufydd Vychan ab 
Grufydd o Ruddallt ab Madog Vychan ab Madog Glof ab 
Grufydd Varwn Gwyn ab Grufydd Arglwydd Dinas Bran ab 
Madog ab Grufydd Maelor ab Madog ab Meredydd ab Bleddyn 
ab Cynvin, prince of Powis. Owain was born on May 28, 
1348: he was brought up a barrister; then he became esquire 
of the body to King Richard II., and therefore no friend of 
Henry IV. In 1400, through the treachery and false repre- 
sentation of Lord Grey, of Ruthyn, to Henry, that monarch 
confiscated the lands of Owain, and gave them to Lord Grey, 
which was the source of much trouble between England and 
Wales. For, on the night of the 20th of September fol- 
owing, Owain burnt the town of Rhuthyn, and slew all the 
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men he found there; and in the vear following, he took the lord 
Grey prisoner, in t hard-foucht battle, on the banks of the 
Evyrnwy; and after confining him fora long time, agreed to 
ransom him for 10,000 marks. The next act of Owain’'s was to 
destroy the power of Henry's friends among his own country- 
men, particularly Hywel Sele, of Nannau, and Grifri ab Gwvn, 
of Ardudwy. After this, in 1402, he defeated Fdmund Mortimer, 
in Radnorshire, and took him prisoner. From thence the victor 
marched into Glamorgan, where the people generally submitted 
to him as their prince. In August the same year, Henry 
marched a large army towards W ales, but returned unsuccessful. 
At the close of the year, Owain summoned a parliament at 
Machvnillaith, wherein he was formally inaugurated sovereign 
of Wales. On July 12, 1403, the memorable battle of Shrews- 
bury took place, w hen Percy was defeated and slain, before the 
forces of Owain and Mortimer had time to join him. After this 
time, the fortune of Owain began to be unpropitious, and after 
many unsuccessful skirmishes with his enemies, on the 2[st 
September, 1415, he closed his eventful course. 


(22) Owain ab Hywel, a prince who succeeded to the r0- 
vernment of Ceredigion, in 948; he died in 980, when a great 
dearth and famine occurred. 


i. Hywel Dda, the celebrated legislator of W ales, became 
rince of Deheubarth, on the death of his father, in 907; on 
the death of Anarod, prince of Gwynedd, in 913, he became 
lord paramount of Wales; and in 940, on the death of Idwal 
Voel, he became king of all Wales, until his death, in 948. 
We are informed by Caradog that, ‘in the year of Christ 926, 
Hywel the Good, son of Cadell, king of f all Wales, went to 
Rome, and with him three bishops: Martin, bishop of Mynyw, 
Mordav, bishop of Bangor, and Marchlwys, bishop of Teilo; 
the latter took with him Blegrwyd ab Owain, chancellor of 
Llandav, the brother of Morgan, king of Morganwg. The ob- 
ject of their going there was to advise with wise men, as to the 
means of improving the laws of the realm of Wales: and to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the laws of other kingdoms and cities; and 
the laws that the Roman e emperors put in force in the island of 
Britain during their sovereignty. After they had obtained infor- 
mation respecting those things, and the advice of wise men, 
they returned to Wales. Thereupon Hywel summoned to him 
all the heads of tribes of the country, with their family repre- 
sentatives, and all the wise and learned men of the clergy and 
laity, ata conventional high court at the White house on Tav, in 
Dyved. Aftera caretul research, respecting every country and city, 
the laws of Dyvnwal Moelmud were found superior to the whole; 
therefore, through the learning and instructive exertion of 
Blegwryd, those were systemised, and were presented for the 
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judgment of the convention, so as to obtain every possible illus- 
tration, improvement, and amphitication of them. After they 
had past the judgment and national vote of the convention, 
the laws were put in force, and they were constitutionally esta- 
bhished over all the territones of Wales. This being accom- 
plished, Hywel went to Rome a second time, in 930, to procure 
the sentiment of wise men there, and to be certitied that those 
laws were in concurrence with the law of God, and the laws of 
the various countries and states of Christendom. Then he re- 
turned to Wales, and he laid the laws before the judgment of 
the hundreds, and the communes, and upon the voice of the na- 
tion; and thereupon they became of effect in all the dominions 
of Wales, and in the court of every lord and tribe, so that 
there was not found an obstacle against them, and there were no 
other institutes in the court of the country, or of the sovereign, 
in Wales; and on account of the excelleucy of the laws, he is 
called Hyw el the Good. 


(2#) Cadell began to reign in South Wales a.p. 876, and dis- 
possessed his brother Mer rvyn, of Powys, im 877. In 892, his 
brother Anarod laid waste Car diganshire . the property of Cadell, 
and burnt all the corn and houses in Dyved and Ystrad Tywi. 

Cadell died in 900. 


(°5) Rhodri Mawr, or Rhodri the Great, sovereign of the 
Isle of Man, of Gwynedd and Powys, and ot South Wales in 
843. But agreeably to the constitution of Wales, he was only 
the lord paramount, to whom as usual the three principalities 
did homage distinctly. He fixed the seat of government for 
Gwynedd, at Aber Fraw, in Anglesea, which formerly used to 
be at Dyganwy, but latterly had been at Caer Seiant, in Arvon. 
In 872, two desperate battles were fought, one at Bangolau, 
and the other at Manegid, in the Isle of Mona, in which Rhodri 
overcame the Pagan Saxons. He was much annoyed by them, 
and had many fierce engagements with them during his reign, 
the last of which was fought ona Sunday, tn 875, when Rhodri 
was defeated and slain. At his death he divided the Prine ipality 
between his three sons; to Cadell he gave South Wales, con- 
taining twenty-five cantre ds: to Anarawd, North Wales, of fif- 
teen cantreds; and to Mervyn, Powys, of fourteen cantreds. 
Rhodri’s wife was Angharad, the daughter of Meyric ab Dunwal 
ab Arthur. 

(26) Mervyn, at the death of his father, in 875, obtained the 
sovereignty of Pow vs; Was dispossesse “d by his brother Cadell 
in 877: and was killed by his own men in sor 


(27) Llywarch the Aged, a celebrated poet, who, according 
to the Triads, rejected royalty, and devoted himself to bardism. 
Twelve poems under his name have descended to the present 
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day, and of these five have an historical character. His patri- 
mony was in the north of England; tradition states that Carla- 
verock castle, near Dumfries, was founded, in the sixth century, 
by Llywach Og, son of Llywarch Hen, and that its name is cor- 
rupted from Caer Llywarch Og, which, in the Gaelic language, 
signifies the city or fortress of Ogg,* or son of Llywarch. About 
a.p. 520 to 630, Llywarch bore a distinguished part in defending 
his country against the Saxons; and he survived to lament the 
loss of twenty-four sons who fell in the same cause. According 
to ancient record, he died at the extreme age of about 150 years, 
in a solitary cell in the parish of Llanvor, near Bala. ‘‘ Pabell 
Llywarch Hen yn Llanvor yn Mhenllyn, yn agos i'r eglwys y 
mae.” The Triads record him as a free guest, and one of the 
counselling knights of the court of Arthur. 


(8) Elidyr, a chieftain among the Cambrian Britons in the 
middle of the fifth century; he married Gwawr, daughter of 
Brychan. 


(£9) Meirchion, a chieftain of the Britons of Cumbria, who 
lived about the beginning of the fifth century; he was grand- 
father of Urien Rheged. 


(3°) Coel the seventy-fifth king of Britain, lived about the 
middle of the third century, and reigned twenty-seven years. 
His daughter, Helen, the wife of Constantius, and mother of 
Constantine the Great, was celebrated for finding the cross of 
Christ, which was hid in the earth by the Jews at Jerusalem. 


(31) Lludd, the eldest brother of the celebrated Caswallon; 
in his time, the Corani obtained a settlement in Britain, about 
the river Humber, and were on that account called one of the 
three intruders. 


(3%) Beli, the sixty-fourth king of Britain; he is distin- 
guished for having exterminated one of the three molestations of 
the island, which was a civil war that broke out in his time. 


(3) Manogan, a sovereign of the Britons, who died about 
100 years before the Christian era. 


(3+) Sawyl Benisel, the sixtieth king of Britain. 
(35) Rhydderch, the fifty-ninth. 

(3°) Eidiol, the fifty-seventh. 

(37) Athvael, the fifty-sixth. 

(38) Sitsyllt, the fifty-fourth. 

(°°) Owain, the fifty-third. 

(*°) Caf, the fifty-second. 


* Hence comes ogyn, hogen. 



































History of Northop. 
(41) Bleiddyd, the fifty-first king of Britain 
(+2) Meirion, the fiftieth. 

(+) Gwrwst, the forty-ninth, 

(44) Clydno, the forty-eighth. 

(#5) Clydog, the forty-seventh. 

(4°) Urien, the forty-sixth. 

(+7) Andryw, the forty-fifth. 

(+8) Ceraint, the forty-second. 

(4°) Coel, the fortieth. 

(5°) Cadellan, the thirty-ninth. 

(51) Geraint, the thirty-eighth. 

(5%) Elidyr, the thirty-second. 

(53) Morvydd, the twenty-ninth. 

(54) Dan, the twenty-eighth. 

(55) Seisyllt, the twenty-sixth. 

(°°) Cuhelyn, the twenty-fourth. 

(57) Gwrgant, the twenty-third. 

(58) Beli, the twenty-second. 


(59) Dyvnwal, the celebrated legislator of the Ancient Bri- 
tons, who is supposed to have lived about 400 years before 
Christ. It was he who first combined the laws, maxims, and 
customs into a regular code, founded upon a national constitu- 
tion traced out by Prydain, the son of Aedd; and which code 
was revised and altered in the tenth century by Hywel Dda. 


(©°) Prydain, one of the most yy cmon characters in our 
records : the Triads represent that, in honour of the services he 
rendered to his country, in the sane of anarchy and de- 
scodenian, and because he first brought the Cymry under a com- 
mon government and law, the island was called after his name, 
Ynys Prydain, the island abounding with beauty, or Fair Isle, 

which is the import of that name. 


(61) Aedd the Great, a prince among the first colony of Bri- 
tons, but of whom there is no memorial to shew why an epithet 
so honourable was bestowed upon him. 


(62) Rhuddlan, now an insignificant village, was formerly a 
place of considerable magnitude and importance, Edward I. 
held a parliament here in 1283, and appears to have himself 
resided for awhile in the castle. In 1399, Richard [I]. dined 
oi in company with the Earl of Northumberland, in his way to 
Flint. 
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(*?) Einion ab Cadwgan, a prince of a part of Powys; in 1113 
he, in conjunction with others, demolished Cymer castle, in Me- 
rionyddshire, the property of his brother-in- law Uchtryd ab Edwin, 
of Llys, in this parish. He died in 1121, and left his possessions 
to Maredydd, his brother. 


(6+) ‘Meredydd ab Bleddyn, (see fol. 137, Powell,) prince of 
Powys, who was imprisoned by his brother Iorwerth, in the year 
1101. Aftera confinement of four years he escaped, and regained 
possession of Powys. In 1108 he was dispossessed by Madog ab 
Rhiryd, but, at the expiration of two years, he took Madog pri- 
soner, and obtained his dominions again. He died in a.p. 1129.” 


(©5) Probably the error of calling Clawdd Offa, Watt's Dyke, 
arose from the circumstance of “one Colonel W at, in C romwell’s 
time, being governor of Chirk Castle, when he focced the country 
about to pay their contributions beforehand, and delivered the 

castle, well furnished with bread and beer, &c. into the hands of 
Sir Thomas Myddleton’s daughter, for her father’s use.” Offa’s 
dyke passes through the neighbourhood of Chirk Castle. 

(66) Elystan, was the son of Cuhelyn ab Iarddur ab Severws . 
Cadwali vdyr Wenwynwyn ab ldnerth ab Iorwerth Hirvlawd, 
the line of Teganwy. His mother was Rhieingar, the daughter a 
Goronw ab Tudyr Trevor. Elystan had the earldom of Here ford, 
in right of his mother; he married Gwenlliant, the daughter of 
Einion ab Hywel Da, by whom he had issue only one son, called 
Cadwgan. He is distinguished in the Triads, as one of the ge 
band-wearing princes; which insignia was assumed instead ¢ 
crowns. He was the godson of king Athelstan. 


(67) The source of the Dee is among the hills of Merionyddshire, 
runs through Penllyn and Bala Lake, down to Corwen and Llan- 
rollen, betwee nn Chirkland and Bromiie Id, where it boweth north- 
ward towards Bangor, tlows to Holt, to Chester, and from thence 
to the sea. It would appear by the poets that the Dee was held 
in peculiar veneration in times of yore, and probably on that 
account it is called Dwyv, which signifies I am, or Self-existent. 
We have it recorded that when the confederated princes of Wales 
had joined their forces to oppose Edelfred, or Ethelred, king of 
Northumberland, from pe netrating into W ales at Bangor Iscoed, 
they called religion to theiraid. Before the battle begun, Dynawd, 
or Dunawd, the abbot, made an oration to the army, and ordered 
the soldiers to kiss the ground in commemoration of the commu- 
nion of the body of C hrist, and to take up water into their hands 
out of the river Dee, and drink it in remembrance of. his sacred 
blood, which was shed for them. 
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Since the former part of the History was printed, Sir S. R. 
Meyrick has most obligingly furnished the compiler of this article 
with the following information, in reference to the effigy of Edwin 
ab Grono. _ 


‘“‘T do not say that the effigy might not have been intended for 
Edwin ab Grono, yet it most certainly was not sculptured till two 
hundred years later, being of the close of the reign of Edward I. 
The conical helmet is not indeed decisive of this point, but ac- 
companied by the elbow piece, enables me to fix the period. The 
figure is in a haubergeon and chausses, but without surcoat, and 
holds a lance and sword, the weapons of a knight, though the 
hormer has the upper part brokenoff. (Signed,) 


S. R. Meyrick.” 
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APOSTROPHE TO DEATH. 


**O amiable, lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms ; 
And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 
And be a carrion monster like thyself! 
Come, grin on me, and I will think thou smilest, 
And buss thee as my wife! misery’s love, 
QO, come to me!”’ 
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Translation. 


O angeu argu! Ti 
Aroglus ddrewdod! pydredd iach! o Iwth 
Parhaol nos ymddangos, tydi cas 
A dychryn llwydd, a mi dy esgyrn hull 
Cusanav; dodav yn dy aeliau crwm, 
Vy llygaid ; torchav ag dy gynron ty, 
Y bysedd hyn: a llanwav agen chwyth 
A fiaidd Iwch: a byddav vel dyhun 
Yn vurgun erch! dysgyrnia arnav, gwna. 
A thybiav hyny wen, ac val vy ngwraig 
Monwesav di! car Govid—atav—oh, 
Prysura ! : 

CAERVALLWCH. 
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ae That age when thy fierce chieftains, like a mist 
S| Bred in dank marshes, or the mildew’d air, 
i) Poured o'er thy vales ‘and poison’d all their sweets; 


+ | The boundaries of Shropshire and U pper Powis, in the district 
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HYWEL AND URSELA ; 


A STORY OF THE BORDER. 


Tue recollections of our youth are allowed to be much stronger 
than the impressions received by the mind in afterlife; and | 
revert to that period when in the little town of Montgomery | 
went to school, with feelings which, although allied to ple asure, 
were freque ntly subject to regret: all my juvenile peccadillos, 
the formidable spelling-book, the hours of play, marbles, top, 
prison-bass, and our then favorite Welsh games of fives and foot- 
ball, the holydays, and alas black Monday, are now recalled to 
mind with rapture. Time has pursued his course steadily forward, 
and what does there remain now of many of my ‘castles built on 
air?” the reminiscence alone starts up like the phantom of 
dream. Inaturallyreflect, Where are many of my early associates 
those whom I loved, and who loved me, with all the sincerity of 
the affections of youth; many whom I have fought, with my young 
heart bursting with anger: alas! they are gone to “that bourne 
from whence no trav eller returns.” With them how often, atten- 

tively and motionless, have I listened to the traditionary story of | 
some venerable patriarch, resting on his staff; or spectac led 
mother, spinning before her cottage at the decline of the summer's 
evening; and it was on one of these occasions that I gleaned the | 
little tale which [ shall communicate in the following pages, 
reserving to myself that right to vary the narration with such 
4 alteration of names and localities as may appear to be desirable. 
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The feuds existing between the borderers of England and 
Wales, at the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth centuries, 
were lamentably prolonged by the combatants of either party; 
public feeling became brutalised, and society retrograded in the 
scale of civilization: so strong did the spirit ‘of retaliation exist, 
that contiguous dwellers, and even kinsmen, entertained towards 
each other an unnatural animosity. 


The calamities necessarily arising from such a state of things 
were horrible to contemplate : murders and conflagrations per- 
petually occurred; ill-fated Powis shared deeply of the misery : 
then might the poet well exclaim, 


“Qh, land of ancient heroes, dark indeed 


W hen kindred perished, slain by kindred hands, 
In vain imploring mercy !” 


from whence I take my story, are between the town of Mont- 
gomery and the village of Chirbury, in Salop, a distance of 
three miles: and, singular as it may appear, that in the days | 
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write of, so intense was the spirit of animosity existing between 
the rival nations, that the desiruction of a Shropshire man would 
inevitably follow the discovery of a pollution of the Cambrian 
soil, by placing his foot beyond the boundary, and no quarter 
was ever granted to the Cymro by a Saxon foe. 

In the midst of these damning prejudices, the young persons 
whose names are affixed to my story, formed an ardent 
attachment for each other, but Hywel, being a Saxon, whose 
father had rendered himself particularly obnoxious to the Welsh, 
was unfortunately denied the felicity of visiting the object of his 
love, otherwise than clandestinely, and the penalty of such a 
discovery I have already stated; and Ursela too was alike ex- 
cluded the company of Hywel, she being of Cambrian blood. It 
was, indeed, impossible entirely to prevent communication be- 
tween the lovers, and Hywel had incurred repeated risks in visi- 
ting his adored maiden. ‘These secret meetings, it appears, be- 
came known to the father of Ursela, who planned many strata- 
gems to intercept the lovers, but for some time without effect ; 
until, maddened at the unsuccessful result, the parent of Ursela 
determined at once to gratify his revenge, exulting in the idea of 
mortifying Hywel, even at the cost of rendering his own child for 
ever miserable. 


The humble remonstrances of the dutiful girl had no effect 
upon the unfeeling father; her tears and lamentations touched 
not the icy feelings of his heart, and the youthful Ursela was 
consigned to the care of an ancient relative in Montgomery 
Castle, who had past the generally gay morning of life in the 
dreary nunnery of St. Paul de Leon, in Brittany, and Ursela 
became lost to the world. The solitude of the lofty turret, defi- 
ciency of exercise and air, the morose deportment of the gloomy 
fanatic, and more than all, the recollection of her Hywel, soon 
wrought a fearful change upon the interesting recluse: her sen- 
sative mind worked upon the fair outward form, and a few 
months reduced the hapless Ursela from a blooming beauty to 
a melancholy shadow, consumed by hopeless despondency. 


But the purposes of tyranny are often defeated, and purity 
and innocence urged by unjust severity to the commission of 
clandestine acts, which, though not justifiable, are certainly in some 
degree palliated by the cruelties of the oppressor ; and so it here 
proved, for even the thick walls and grated windows of this 
unfortunate girl’s prison could not prevent a communication from 
Hywel, and he ultimately succeeded in cheering the mind of his 
attached Ursela. Exactly how this was accomplished is not 
known; time has partially destroyed the story, and I have been 
obliged to embody by figurative romance the disjointed atoms of 
the tale: yet still some interesting recollections are preserved . 
I have been assured that in olden time, a subterranean archway 
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existed throughout the distance between the dungeons of Mont- 
gomery castle, under the many intervening banks and streams, 
toa frightfully deep cellar beneath the monastery of Chirbury. 
Of the probability of such a communication I venture no opinion, 
it is sufficient for me to adopt the legend, and to acknowledge 
the circumstance 
At the still hour of darkness when the heavens, 
“ Studded with stars, or night’s paler planet, 
Resumed their wondrous course unerring, 
Through the vast trackless void of space, 
Changing the mind contemplative from doubt 
To silent adoration and mute awe,’— 


would the adventurous Hywel seek the private entrance to a flight 
of stairs in the monastery of Chirbury, and slowly grope his way 
through the suffocating damps, his torch of birch-wood flitted by 
the bat, or its faint ray reflected from the diamond eye of the 
loathsome toad. Then would he pause awhile, but the gloom 
could produce no alarm in his mind, and to procure an interview 
with his love he would have encountered any obstacle. 


Having reached the extremity of the passage, by some secret 
but well understood sign, w ould Ursela descend the rock-stairs of 
Montgomery Castle, down to the deepest dungeon that ever 
clanked with fetters, or echoed to the sighs of the hapless captive, 
and there would the lovers meet, bew ailing the cruel fate which 
rendered the prospect of conjugal felicity hopeless. Then would 
the weeping broken-hearted Ursela and the half-mad Hywel 
pledge their mutual vows; and not till lingering together at the 
latest moment possible, to avoid detection, would the frenzied 

youth retrace his steps to the convent, and Ursela resume her hard 
pallet i in the cell. 


Huw long these midnight meetings continued is uncertain, or 
in what manner a discovery of them took place, tradition antth 
not, but well-planned measures were adopted for watching the 
unhappy lovers; their detection followed, and retributive severity 
in those dreadful times on the border, was at least as horrible as 
the cruelties practised by the most uncivilised of savage nations. 


The severest discipline was enforced in the punishment of these 
untortunates. Hywel was literally hacked alive by the knife of 
the executioner.* The youthful, beauteous, Ursela, experienced 
a more lingering death; she was enclosed in a vault deep—deep 
below the foundations of the castle, with a taper, a crucifix, a 

cake of bread, and a cup of water. The communication to the 
dungeon was then built up. - = * 


* The circumstance mentioned here needs not the corroborative proof of 
history. The death of Sir Walter Blount in England, and the monstrous 
atrocities so often read of in Cambrian stories, will instantly suggest the@m- 
selves to the intelligent reader. 
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To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 
As the investigation of local antiquity very laudably occupies a considerable 
share of your attention, I have transmitted to you the following parti- 


culars, with the idea that they will form a suitable article for your inte- 


resting and valuable publication. 


I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. &c. 
W. 


ON THE SUPPOSED 
EXISTING TRACES OF AN ANCIENT BRITISH ROAD 
From the Isle of Anglesey to the Isle of Wight. 


Peruaps the best criterion by which to judge of the progress 
made by any people in the use fularts, and in veneral civilization, 
may be deduced from the number and qui lity of their ne iy 
For her superiority in the construction of these channels of com- 
munication, Great Britain certainly stands, at the present d: ay, 
preeminently distinguished among the nations of modern Eu- 
rope. It has been said, however, that of all the people in the 
world, ancient or modern, the Romans took the most pains in 
forming their roads, and the labour and expense they were at in 
rendering them spacious, firm, straight, and smooth, are almost 
incredible. We have good reasons, however, for presuming, from 
the names of many places in Eneland, that several of the roads 
attributed to the Romans, were, in re lity, the work of the ancient 
Britons. To enterintoa discussion of ‘the origin and history of 
all these highways, would require a longer dissertation than the 
limits of our paper will admit. We shall therefore single out one 
instance only, which may serve to fix the rest, and this shall be 
an ancient road leading from the isle of donde ‘sey to the isle of 
Wicht, hitherto unknown in the whole line of its extent, as 
connecting these two extreme points, although some detached 
parts of it have been noticed by several antiquaries as Roman 
works, taking a different course and direction from that which 
we pretend to have discovered. 

If we succeed in tracing out the vestizes of this road as 
existing anterior to the invasion of the Romans, we shall have 


vindicated the claims of the ancient British to a higher degree of 


civilization than is generally accorded them. 

We commence then by observing that we learn from Diodorus 
Siculus, as well as from other ancient writers, that the Britons 
were accustomed to carry their tin, silver, lead, copper, iron, and 
other minerals, the produce of their mines by land to a certain 
island, in order to be from thence shipped for Gaul, through 
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which country it was again conveyed by land to the coast of the 
Mediterranean, at one of the ports of which it was re-shipped, by 
the Greeks and Pheenicians, for Greece, Tyre, and other places 
of consignation. Now, as no island, from its situation, will 
answer this description but the isle of Wight, and as its name in 
English, weight, signifies the weighing-place, in Latin vecta, or 
the carrying-place, and in the ancient British, or Welsh, gwaith, 
or the place of the works, there certainly seems to be every pro- 
bability that it was the island designated by Diodorus Siculus as 
the shipping port of the British seas, &c. 


Now, if this first point be conceded, it necessarily follows that 
a place where so much trade was carried on, must have had 
good roads to it, at least from the different mining parts of the 
kingdom, such as Wales and Cornwall. It now therefore only 
remains for us to trace out the course of the road we have indi- 
cated as leading from Anglesey, and this may easily be done, as 
its direction seems very distinctly marked and ascertained, by the 
names of the several places upon the line along which it ran. 


But we must premise by stating that the ancient Celtic, and 
modern Welsh word for a road, is ford, or fordd, though in mo- 
dern English, it only means a way or passage through a river, or 
some other piece of water. Hence this term, whenever it occurs 
in the names of ancient places, always denotes a road or high- 
way. Now, not only is this word found in the names of places 
situate all along the direct line from Anglesey to the Isle of 
Wight, but it is also further accompanied by some other term or 

article, prefixed or affixed, expressive of what road it was. 
Ve will begin at Milford, on the Hampshire coast, from whence 
probably at low water, there was a dry passage to the Isle of 
Wight, over a British sarn, or causeway. Milford, or Malford, 
from m-al-fordd, signifies the great high road. From thence it 
passed on by Jadiford to Fordingbridge, or the bridge of the 
high-road; then to Charford, or the carriage-road, at which 
place it left Hampshire, and entered into the county of Wilts, at 
Langford, or the place of the great road. From Lle-eng-fordd, 
it proceeded on to Burtford, Birtford, or the British road, thence 
continuing its course on to another Malford, and to Stratford, 
or the Street road; this highway at length passes through 
Old Sarum, the name of which was corrupted by the Romans 
into Sorbiodunum, from the British Caerbodun, the residing city, 
the fate of which has been so completely changed in the course 
of time, that, instead of being the city of residences, it is now a 
city in which no human being resides. From thence the British 
road went by Dernford and Wilford, to Ambresbury, which 
signifies the country or neighbourhood of the Umbri, or Cumbri, 
and is called by Matthew of Westminster, Pagus Umbri. The 
English name, Stonehenge, signifying only the great stones, 
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throws no light whatever on the history of this place, but the best 
accounts of it now extant are those of Inigo Jones, and Dr. 
Stukeley. The road we are tracing thence continued through 
Enford, Hen-fordd, or the old road to the Devizes, or the 
divided streets, or divided roads, where it divided itself into three 
different branches; one of these led westward, another towards 
Scuth Wales, and the third to North Wales. 


Here it may be right to observe, before we proceed further, 
that the ancient Cumbri or Cymri, for the sake of water and 
other necessaries of life, and to avoid mountains, fixed their roads, 
as well as their habitations, in vales and bottoms, as appears 
from the names of ancient places both in Gaul and Britain; and, 
whenever they had to traverse a deep river, and there were no 
materials to be had on the spot for erecting bridges, they ex- 
tended the water by widening the channel, and laid therein 
pebbles and gravel, which made the bed still shallower, and 
afforded them a good firm passage, as appears by many such 
fords, which, as well as their ancient names, have remained to 
this day. When they came to a morass, they constructed a Sarn, 
or causeway of timber, brushwood, earth, and gravel. 


To continue this road further towards Anglesey, we take it up 
again near Calne, at a place called Cumerford, or the Cumbri 
road, situate on the Avon, or river which runs by Bath to Bristol. 
It continues its course with this river by a third Malford, to 
Malmsbury, near which it entered Gloucestershire, and went on to 
Dursley, or the low or little water. After crossing the Severn, 
it ran along another smaller river, through the forest of Dean to 
Welsh Birkford, (Welsh Bicknor,) on the Wye, and so along 
the Wye by Walford, or Wales’ road, Ross, Rhds, or the 
morass, and Hew-Caple to Mordeford, Mawr fordd, or the great 
road, where it crossed the Wye, and continued its course on to 
Hereford, Hir-fordd, the long road, or, as it is still called in 
Welsh, Henfordd, the old road; running thence through the 
middle of Herefordshire, it followed the course of the Wye by 
Monington, or the mining-town Byford, Winforton, or Min- 
forton, the town on the road side, and Rhaiadr Gwy, the Wye- 
fords, in Radnorshire, to its source at the hill of Plynlimon, in 
Montgomeryshire, probably a place of worship of the Mén 
Druids. This being a great mining country, the road seems to 
be divided here into several branches, as over Sarn Halen, or 
the salt-causeway, at Llanbadarn Odyn, in Cardiganshire ; 
another, by Dinas Mywthy, in Merionethshire, through Rhyd’r 
Halen, or the salt-ford over Sarn, or Fordd’r Halen, or the salt 
road or causeway at Michneant, by Festiniog to Aberglaslyn, in 
Caernarvonshire. It afterwards followed the river Glaslyn by 
Kemeys to its source on Snowdon mountain, from whence it 
passed along the river Segont to Caersegont, since called Caer- 
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narvon, and so over the Menai, or narrow water, by a ferry into 
Anglesey, until it terminated at Aberfro, or the town or harbour 
upon or in the neighbourhood of water, which in ancient times 
was the capital of Anglesey, and the royal residence of the kings 
or princes of Gwynedd. 

By following with the eye on the map the course we have 
traced out, the names of places along the road serve us, as so 
many directing-posts for our guidance, in this long and some- 
times circuitous route, from the Isle of Wight to the palace of 
Aberfro. Indeed, in some parts of its course, it was so crooked 
and circuitous, that, in Merionethshire, it obtained the name of 
the crooked salt road, or Fordd Gam r’ Halen. 


If any further proof were wanting to establish our facts and 
inductions, we might add, as the French term it, az surplus, that 
they are corroborated by the curious circumstance, that this road 
appears to have been called Fordd Halen, or the salt road, in the 
Welsh part of its course, because the inhabitants of Wales brought 
salt back along it from Hampshire, whilst, in England, it was 
called the mine-road, because it served for the conveyance of 
minerals from Wales to the Isle of Wight. ” 





Sonnet from the Welsh by the late Evwarp WiLLIAMs. 


Love is a wild confusion of the soul, 

To brave its pow’r enfeebled reason fails ; 

The despot reigns with absolute controul, 

With strong attachment ev’ry thought assails : 
Where genial sensibility prevails, 

Unguarded passions catch its ardent fire, 

And, fever’d high by hope’s alluring tales, 
Inflame the wilder’d mind with strange desires; 
It leaves in joyless calms th’ unfavour’d breast, 
Where sordid self locks up the callous heart, 
But in the tender feeling lives confest 

In visions bright that thrilling joys impart; 
Song strives to paint it, efforts vainly shewn, 
The worldless heart must feel, or love can ne’er be known. 























NATURAL HISTORY.—Tue Wurre Mote. 


AmonG the many resources man possesses for mental relaxation 
or instruction, there is not one which appears to us more abun- 
dant than natural history. It is true, that astronomy has been 
affirmed to be the noblest of sciences, that which has been pur- 
sued by the greatest philosophers; but, to our mind, astronomy 
is not so well calculated, at last, to amuse the greater part of 
mankind. Those not gifted with the eagle-thought of a Bacon, 
or a Newton, or a La Place, we maintain, cannot obtain so per- 
fect an acquaintance with astronomy, as with our favorite study; 
for to man’s ordinary perfection, though he may see the “ sun, 
and the moon, and the stars,” and contemplate the majesty and 
ower of their incomprehensible Architect, yet these, ‘ his handy 
works,” are beyond the grasp of other than the most gigantic 
minds. The rest of us cannot examine their immensity, much 
less can we comprehend their wondrous construction; and as far 
as our knowledge of them is attained, we are chiefly indebted to 
the labours of others. But it must be otherwise with that portion 
of creation which constitutes animated nature, and which, though 
the common-place observer sees therein nothing worthy of re- 
mark, will be proud to contain wonders of the vastness and 
variety, which are indeed astonishing. Of the more extraordi- 
nary of these, the obtaining a specimen is the first and only 
difficulty; when that is effected, the personal examination is 
proceeded with, according to the inclination of the student. 


We are astonished that so little is known of some specimens 
of Welsh natural history. There are animals in Wales not to be 
met with, as far as we know, in any other part of Britain. We 
have been fortunate enough to discover a few; and those who 
have talent and inclination might, doubtless, add largely to the 
catalogue; the more especially, as the faculties for travelling in 
our beautiful Principality are now nearly equal to those of other 
parts of the kingdom. 

Premising thus much, as an incitement to others who may have 
more time or ability than ourselves to pursue a most interesting 
study, we here lay before them a short account of the white mole 
of North Wales. That it might have been done far better by 
others, we are fully aware; but to rely on others, we have often 
found, is fallacious: besides, by entering on the examination, 
however slight, we may possibly awaken some latent spark for 
investigation in the bosom of a naturalist, who would not be 
unworthy of being associated with his countryman, and eminent 
precursor, Thomas Pennant ; a circumstance which we, in com- 
mon with every friend to national enlightment, must hail with 


delight. But to proceed to our text. 
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In a hilly seclusion, forming part of the western division of 
Montgomeryshire, stands the little parish of Llanllugan. _ Its 
retired situation, combined with its uninviting scenery, neither 
partaking of the romantic interest of more rugged districts, or of 
the richness of the valleys in Wales, but to render it a place 
unknown to the tourist. Yet, in this apparently uninteresting 
district, is to be found an animal exceeding rare in any country; 
but, as far as we have heard, not to be met with elsewhere in our 
own. 


The white mole of Llanllugan is not so scarce as to be a mere 
lusus nature, but is frequently destroyed in numbers; and, in 
some parts of the parish, the mole-catchers seldom entrap the 
common black animal, well known in the rest of the island. 


The specimen in our possession was much injured in its car- 
riage to London, but it is sufficiently perfect to invite inspec- 
tion. In bodily proportions, it is similar to the common mole ; 
the fur is of a creamy-white, possessing a beautiful gloss, and 
soft as down to the touch. Under the stomach, running from the 
chin to the tail, is a broad stripe of deep yellow or burnt sienna 
tinge. The nose and lips are of a beautiful pink colour; and the 
bare feet present a very curious shriveled appearance, something 
similar to the hands of persons much accustomed to washing 
linen; the claws are particularly white. A mole is sometimes 
found, resembling the description we have given, in various parts 
of England, but their discovery is very scarce, and they are 
looked upon as freaks of nature, (as a white rook, or white 
blackbird, are regarded, and preserved as curiosities,) while, as 
we have before stated, the parish of Llanllugan produces them in 
abundance. 


We cannot, on this occasion, neglect the opportunity of con- 
tradicting the misstatements of some naturalists regarding the 
habits of the mole. They have asserted, that it seldom stirs out 
of its hole, unless disturbed by violent rains. With deference, 
we beg to assert, that the animal frequently, at the close of 
evening, and during the night, leaves his subterranean dwelling, 
and a fearful enemy he is to various kinds of reptiles. For the 
sake of illustration, we subjoin the account of a gentleman in 
Wales, who was eyewitness to a very singular conflict between a 
mole and a frog. 


‘I was returning home one sultry evening, when my attention 
was called to a very unusual cry of distress, which proceeded 
from the ditch-bank of the road. My curiosity was excited, and 
I alighted from my horse. When I got to the ditch-bank, I was 
astonished by seeing a mole grasping a yellow frog by the leg, 
and drawing him towards the hedge. The captive uttered loud 
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cries, nor would the mole, until compelled by myself, quit his 
hold.” 


There cannot be a doubt as to the intention of the mole to 
devour the frog; and an inspection of the teeth will convince 
any person that they are formed for carnivorous mastication, and 
that they eat other food besides earth-worms, roots, or insects. 
Like the hog, their dentile formation points them out as belong- 
ing to that class of animals, which cannot be properly referred 
either to the rapacious or the peaceful kind, - which yet par- 
take, in some degree, of the nature of both; and the above inci- 
dent seems to substantiate the fact. 


Whether the white mole of Llanllugan is the same animal as 
the Polish white mole, and that of the northern nations, we are 
incompetent to determine; but these are conclusions which 
naturally suggest themselves to us, and which we venture to 
communicate. It is certain, that white moles are very un- 
common in the adjacent parts of Montgomeryshire; and why 
they confine themselves to Llanllugan hills and their immediate 
vicinity, we cannot form a conjecture. The inquiry is a curious 
one; but a more important question remains for discussion, 
namely, the value in a commercial point of view, which we think 
may be attached to the animal. The Leming of Scandinavia, the 
Isatis of the Frozen Ocean, and the Ermine and the Sable of 
Siberia, are all sources of wealth to their respective countries ; 
and we do not see why the white mole of Wales may not be made 
productive to ourselves. The common hare and rabbit skins of 
the northern Principality are esteemed by the furriers superior to 
any others of British growth; and the beautiful texture and gloss 
of the white mole skin appears to us to have been hitherto unno- 
ticed, only because they have been unknown. 


As we have before stated, the animal confines itself voluntarily 
to one vicinity; for that the mole sometimes becomes dissatisfied 
with its habitation, and changes it, under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty, has been noticed; and there is so curious a 
record of the fact in the third volume of the Linnean Transactions, 


that we make no apology for introducing it here. 


“In visiting the Loch of Clunie,” says Mr. Bruce, ‘I observed 
in it a small island, at the distance of 180 yards from the land. 
Upon this island, Lord Airley, the proprietor, has a castle and 
small shrubbery. 1 observed frequently the appearance of fresh 
mole-hills, but, for some time, took it for the water-mouse, and 
one day asked the gardener if it was so. He replied, that it was 
the mole, and that he had caught one or two lately; but that 
five or six years ago he had caught two in traps, and for two 
years after this he had observed none. But, about four years 
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since, coming ashore one summer's evening in the dusk, he and 
Lord Airley’s butler saw, at a small distance upon the smooth 
water, an animal paddling to, and not far distant from the island. 
They soon closed with this feeble passenger, and found it to be 
our common mole, led by an astonishing instinct from the nearest 
point of the land (the castle hill) to take possession of this island, 
It was at this time, for about the space of two years, quite free 
from the visits of any subterraneous inhabitant; but the mole 
has, for more than a year past, made its appearance again.” 


In the above imperfect sketch, we have remained satisfied with 
having confined ourselves to plain fact, in preference to any con- 
jectural opinions of our own, which might mislead our readers. 
We anxiously look forward to the further examination and de- 
scription of this rare animal, by Cambrians of scientific capabili- 
ties, several of whom we know reside within a reasonable distance 
of Llanllugan. 


Lines composed by the late Rev. Sneyp Davies, on viewing the 
Tomb of Axcusisnor Wixiiams, in Llandegai Church. 


Envied ambition! what are all thy schemes, 
But waking misery or pleasing dreams ? 
Sliding and tottering on the heights of state, 
The subject of this verse declares thy fate. 
Great as he was you see how small the gain, 
A burial so obscure, a muse so mean. 


Translated Fragment from the Welsh, by the late 
Epwarp WILLIAMS. 


Let wealth, let fame, those dazzling gifts of fate, 
Bless all the wayward sons of pomp and state ; 

Be mine the riches of a soul refin’d, 

The heart benevolent, the spotless mind, 

To Heav’ns unerring will, in humble hope resign’d. 
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NUGHX CAMBRO-BRITANNICE. 
No. III. 


Welsh Hebraisms. 





Antiqvam exquirite matrem.—V rc. 





Accorp1nG to the Mosaic History, all the different parts of the 
habitable globe must have been first peopled from the east. The 
author of the Celtic Researches refers to the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, to prove that the Cymry, or Kimmerii, are the same as 
the Gomerii, or sons of Gomer, one of those patriarchs among 
whose descendants the Isles of the Gentiles are said, in the fifth 
verse, to have been divided. 

There are still many traces left among the Welsh of this their 
Asiatic origin. 

In the Triads, as given in the Welsh Archeology, vol. ii. p. 78, 
after an account of the different tribes of Wales, we are told, “* ac 
or Asia pan hanoeddynt,” —‘‘and they originally came from 
Asia.” The Rev Theophilus Evans, in his * Drych y prif 
Oessodd,” or ‘‘ Mirror of Ancient Times,” has deduced the 
history of Wales from the destruction of the tower of Babel. 


But the best proof of the eastern descent of the ancient Bri- 
tons, is the close resemblance and connection existing between 
the Welsh and the Hebrew languages, even at this day. Asa 
proof of this, we have extracted the following vocabulary ‘of words 
in both tongues, so closely resembling each other in sound and 
sense as to leave no doubt whatever on the subject. Many of 
these words, it will be found, have been transmitted from the 
Welsh, through the Anglo- Saxon, into our modern English. It 
would be easy to swell their number to an extent that would form 
a considerable volume. 


Welsh. English. Hebrew. 
Anafu To wound, to cut Anaf 
, He went, he is gone; ? 
Aeth hence death, he is 7 Athah 
é departed § 
Aml Plentiful, ample Hamale 
Ydom The earth Adamah 
Annos To drive Anas 
Annog To incite Anac 
Achles Succour Achales 
Annwn An abyss Annan 


Alaf ‘Treasure Aluph 
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Welsh. 
Awyr 
All 
Awydd 
Afange 
Bara 
Bu 
Boten 
or 
Potten 


Bedd 


Brawd, 


and, in the plural, 


Broder 
Hrég 
Bér 

or 
Ysbeér 
Bwth 
Brith 
Camel 
Carr 
Ceisio 
Cas 
Catt 
Ceg 


Cel lach 


Cell 
Coler 
Coron 
Cwtta 
Chronicl 
Chwyno 

( ‘yhoeddi 


Cusannu 


Dagr 

Dawn 
Dinas 
Dafnu 


Diffygio 
Dalen 
Darfod 
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English. 
Air, sky 
Other, another 
Earnest desire 
The beaver 
Bread 
It came to pass 


Belly 

The grave, 
quast, 

Our last bed 


Brother 


Breaking 


- A spear 


Booth 

Bright 

A camel 

A car 

To seek ; 

Hatred 

A little bit 

The throat 

A funeral feast 

An old man doubled 
by age 

A cellar 

A collar 

A crown 

Curtail 

Chronicle 

To accuse, guere whine? 

To publish 


To kiss 


A dagger 
A gift 


to catch 


§ 
t 


A town 
To drop, or distil by 


drops 


To be tired 
A leaf 
To finish 


Hebrew. 


Auor 
Aul 
Anuath 
Aphang 
Barah 
Bou 


Betten 


Beth 


Berith 
Berek 


Beriach 


Buth 

Barudh 

Gamel 

Caron, in the Chaldee 
Kashah 

Caas 

Kat 

Chec 


Celach, ertreme old age 


Cele, a prison 

Kolar 

Keren 

Kutain, a tail 

Dicron, in the Chaldee 

Kun 

Hodhiang 

Nashak, (reversing the 
letters ) 

Daker 

Tanah 

Medinah 

Nataph, Heb. 

Taph, Chald. 

Phug 

Dalith, a branch 

Avod, ¢o perish. 


But it is not in single isolated words only that this resemblance 
strikes us, the conform ity is equally remarkable in the idiomatic 
phrases of both languages, and in the formation of entiye sen- 
tences, as will be seen by the following examples we are about 


to adduce. 
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A Welsh writer, of the 16th century, Charles Edwards, was 
so much struck with this similarity, w hon he first commenced the 
study of Hebrew at the Uniy ersity of Oxford, that in the exube- 

rance of his devout exultation at finding the vernacular language 
of his country approach so near to that of Holy writ, he declares 
he should have considered it as impious on his part not to have 
withdrawn the veil of silence and concealment from this, what he 
styles, miraculous conformity. Accordingly at the conclusion of 
his ‘* Hanes y Fydd,” printed i in 1675, under the Imprimatur of 
the Vice-chancellor, he has published a number of Cambro- 
Britannic Hebraisms, from which we have made the following 
selection. But as his address to the gentlemen of Wales on this 
subject is not long, as it contains some curious observations, and 
as the work itself is now become scarce, we shall take the liberty 
of transcribing it entire. 

“TTonorandis Antique Britanniee Gentis Primoribus, 
Ahisqux ei Benignis Mecenatibus EYAAIMONTA, 


** En conspectui vestro, Viri Honorati, humiliter exhibeo opus- 
culum, tenue quidem, sed hactenus desideratum. Constrictum 
exiguumque hic vobis dedico mi anipulum, primitiarum tamen, 
eoque nomine spero, non ingratum fore iIngvenuis delibandum 
propone, ut si plac uerit massis sit semen uberioris. Cum He 
braicis studiis aliquantisper incumberem, Patriarchas priscos, et 
Prophetas sanctos Cambro-Britannicé loquentes et nostro idio- 
mate magnalia Dei patefacientes, mihi visus sum audire. Huic 
miraculo silentii velamen obducere haud pium judicavi presertim 
cum tante sancti sermonis reliquiz penes gentem toto orbe divi- 

sam, et dim bellicosis calamitatibus diutine depressam, et tune 
temporis literatura parum cultam, tam perspicuum sacree scrip- 
turx testimonium dant de primitiva unitate humeni generis 
lingue, et parentelz. Immo nonnihil solaminis patriz me 
allaturum existimavi, notificando preeter quorundam doctorum 
opinionem, et contra omnium feré mortalium incredulitatem 
primeevee lingue eam tantum retinuisse. 

‘Plus equidem, ut opinor, ipsamet hae in parte sibi potest 
vendicare, quam aliquee alice gentes, licet eruditissime.  Ali- 
quantulum etiam ad pietatem colendam sit nostris incitamentl, 
ut lincue sacra divinis, et sibi idoneis serviat negotiis, ut Deus 
Opt. Max. ceelestibus, vos et patriam, ditet beneficiis ex animo 
optat, et quotidié precatur. 

Felicitatis vestree studious, 
CaroLtus EpwarpDs. 


Lond.; Decemb. 24, 1675. 










































Nuge Cambro- Britannice. 


HEBRAISMORUM CAMBRO-BRITANNICORUM 


Welsh. English. Latin. 


Gal hédd Galeed, i.e. the Cumulus testi- 
Gen. xxx1. 47 heap of testimony monii 

Bagad A troop cometh — Exercitus venit 
Gen. xxx. 11 

Maer in addaw Maran-Atha,when Dominus noster 

1 Cor. xvi. 21 our Lord comes _ venit 

Anudon Without God Sine Deo 

Yni all sy dda I the Almighty Ego Deus Omni- 


Gen. xvi. 1 God 0tens 
Hyd Uwyn Mre Unto the plain of Usquead quercum 
Moreh Moreh 


Yngan Iahacob Jacob answered, Respondit Jaha- 
waredd fi I was afraid cob, Timui 

Gen. xxx. 31 

Liai iachu, yng- Let him not live Non vivat, coram 
wydd achan ni before our bre- _ fratribus nostris 

Gen. xxxi. 32 thren 

Uchoreu balloddi After [am waxed Postquam senui 
hoedena ! old, shall Lhave voluptas? 

Gen. xviii. 12 pleasure? 

Bebroch fo am be- When he fledfrom Fugiendo ipso a 
neu ach ef, dy- the face of his facie fratris sui 
feth Deborah brother. But De- mortua est De- 
mam ianceth borah, Rebecca’s bora nutrix Ri- 
(ienctid) Ribe- nurse died becah 
cah 

Gen. xxxv. 7,8 

Yngan Job, yscoli Job answered, Oh Respondit Jiob, 

yscolicynghaws1 thatmygrief were appendendo ap- 

Job, vi. 1, 2 throughly weigh- penderetur ira 

ed mea 

Amelhau bytheu And they shall fill Replebuntur do- 
chwi, abythau thy houses, and mus tua, et do- 
holl ufyddau the houses of all mus omnium 


chwi thy servants servorum tuoum 
Exod. x. 6. 
Angheniayo-wan Thy terrors have Afflictus et mori- 


Ps. Ixxxvin. 16 cut me off, &c. bundus 
Thy wrathful dis- 
pleasure, Kc. 


lachadd ni ‘Thou hast healed Vivificasti me 


Ps. xxx. 2 me 

Nesa awyr peneu Lift thou up the Eleva lucem faci- 
chwi lightofthycoun- erum tuarum 

I's. iv. 6 tenance | 


Ysgoefonagwirion Madness and Amentia Ceecitas 
Deut. xxvui. 28 blindness 
Gaenen oer fo Rain, Ke. 


Job, xxxvii. 12 


Pluira sua 

























SPECIMEN. 
Hebrew. 
Galehedh 
Bagad 
Maran atha 


Aen adon 
Ani ael saddai 


Had elouse Moreh 


Jangan Jahacob 
iarethi 


Loa iicheieh, en- 
gedd acheinu 


Acharei belothi 
hedenah ? 


Beborechvo im- 
penci achiu : ta- 
math Deborah 
em ienceth Ri- 
becah 


Tangan Tiob ascol 
iascel canges 


Amelau bathecha 
u bathei chol 
habhecha 


Angini eu gouan 


Ichiiathni 


Nesah auor panei- 
cha 


Isgoahvon u gl- 
waron 
Gaenen Ourvo 
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Welsh. English. Latin. To oy 
An Annos None did compel Non cogens Aen aones 
Est. i. 8 
As Chwimwth An angry man Vir excandescen- Aischemouth 
Prov. xxil. 24 tiarum 
Awydd 1 In my desire Desiderium meum Au-uathi 


Hosea, x. 10 
Be heulo, leuferfo When his candle In faciendo splen- Be hilo leavorvo 


Job, xxix. 3 shined upon his dore ad lumen 
head, and by his — ejus 
light, &c. 


Bwegythieu in The terrors of God Terrores ordinave- Bigenthei iangar- 
gwarchaeni set themselvesin runtsecontrame  chuni 

Job, vi. 4. array against me 

I far Shall be cursed = Maledictus erit — Ivar 

Numb. xxii. 6 

Am gerydd fo At his reproof Ab increpatione — Im gaharathyvo 


Job, xxvi. 11 ejus 

These few specimens are sufficient to prove the extraordinary 
affinity between the Hebrew and the Welsh, and the consequent 
utility ‘which a knowledge of the ancient British must necessarily 
prove to all those who study the Oriental languages. It is not 
unworthy of remark that the most accomplished “Orientalist. of 
modern times, Sir William Jones, was a native of the Principa- 
lity. His countryman and namesake, Sir Harford Jones, now 
Sir Harford Jones Brydges, has also distinguished himself for his 
knowledge of the Eastern tong ues during his residence at Bagdad, 
and his other diplomatic missions. Nor should we here omit to 
mention the name of Major Price, a native of Breconshire, whose 
History of the Mahometan Religion has fully evineed his pro- 
ficiency in Asiatic literature, and his thorough acquaintance with 
those sources from whence the Arabian writers have drawn their 
information. This illustrious trio of Cambro-British Orientalists 
well warrant us in our inference, that the study of the Welsh 
must tend to facilitate the acquisition of the languages of the 
East. Indeed, the Rev. Archdeacon Pryse, in his Latin Hexa- 
meters, prefixed to Dr. Davies’s Welsh Grammar, expressly men- 
tions this great advantage of a know ledge of the Welsh to the 


Hebrew student. 


“ Tic docet et Cambros, distinct ¢ Grammatictque, 


Verba loqui, lingua veteris radice Pecnen’ 
Hebream ut citius valeamus discere linguam.’ 


Translation by the late Rev. Jouxn Wavrers, of Cowbridge. 


“ He gladly deigns his countrymen to teach, 
By well-weigh’d rules, the rudiments of speech ; 
That when the roots first of our own we gain, 


The Hebrew tongue we thence may soon attain. 
D q 2 
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Dr. Davies himself tells us, that almost every page of the 
Welsh translation of the Bible is replete with Hebraisms, in the 
time, sense, and spirit of the original. In the preface to his 
Latin-Welsh Dictionary, he affirms that the ancient British 
tongue retains a manifest agreement and affinity with the Orien- 
tal languages, in its words, phrases, composition, or texture of 
speech and pronunciation ; and he thus continues,—‘*‘ nec tamen 
hic Hebraismos dat 4 opera venamur, aut affectat 4 diligentia 
cudimus, sed quos adducimus meri sunt Britannismi, lippis ‘atque 
tonsoribus, idiotis, plebi, pueris, noti, vulgo usitate.”—Vide Pre- 
face to Dr. Davies’s Welsh Grammar. 


Mr. Charles Edwards, whose Dedication we have cited, further 
informs us that he was always much struck with the near resem- 
blance between the Welsh symphonies, and the sacred music 
performed in the Jewish synagogues in London. 

The Hebrew and the Welsh approach very near each other in 
almost all their monosyllabic roots. 


Idris, or Edris, is well known to the Arabians. They regard 
him as the prophet Enoch, and say that he wasa Sabean, the first 
that wrote with a pen after Enos, the son of Seth. « Oriental 
Collections,” vol. li. p. 112. We are further informed that /dris 
was no other than Hermes, or Mercury, the celebrated Hermes 
Trismegistus of the Egyptians ; so that the name of Cader Idris, 
in North Wales, is demonstrated to be of Eastern origin. 

General Vallancey* has proved the Irish, which (like the Welsh, 
the Gaelic, the Armoric, the Cornish, and the W aldensii, &c.) is 
a dialect of the Celtic, to have retained a certain degree of con- 
nection with the Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, and Pheenician. 
He has ingeniously, and we think satisfactorily, deduced the 
emigration of the Jrish from India, to the coasts of Arabia, 
Fgypt, and Phenicia; and from the latter country, by sea, 
through Spain to the British Islands. 


In the 197th page of ‘* Davies’s Celtic Researches,” it is sug- 
gested that the “ Menw ab Teirgwaedd,” or Menw of the three 
Veds, one of the masters of the mysterious and secret science 
amongst the Cymry, must be the same personage with Menu, 
author of the Vedas, in the mythology of the Hindus. But the 
most extraordinary proofs of an ancient intercourse between 
Britain and India, are adduced in Wilford’s Dissertation on 
Fevpt and the Nile, printed in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v 
We are there told that the British Isles are described by the old 
Indian writers, as ‘‘ the sacred islands of the west,” and that one 
of them in particular was called Bretashtan, or the seat and place 
of religious duty. 


* See General Vallancey’s Prospectus of an Irish Dictionary. 
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Dr. Borlase, in his History of Cornwall, demonstrates the close 
analogy between the Druids and the Magi of Persia, and Pliny* 
absolutely identifies them by the same name, in c alling the Dr uids 
the Magi of the Gauls and the Britons. 


The author of the Jndian Antiquities points out the same 
affinity between the Druids and the Brahmins of India. 


The recent foundation of a Sanscrit professorship at Oxford 
will probably lead to a further elucidation of the connection 
between ancient Britain and ancient India. 


We reserve the Welsh Hellenisons, Arabicisms, and Galli- 
cisms, for the subject of another paper. 


GLAS. 


“ 


Lib. xxx. c. 1. 





: Translation of TeGiv’s y Lurvap to the Moon. 


(See No. XIV. p. 167.) 


Ou, silvery Moon! fair in thy path so high, 

How bright and graceful thou p pace the sky ;— 
Yet, Gopprss! though so fair thou dost remain, 
We may perceive some spots thy bosom stain. 
Thus into human nature if we pry, 

Some faults, some blemishes we shall descry : 

And, all must grant, perfection dwells alone 

In the Almighty and Eternal one. 





T. 


JENKINS. 
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OLION. 


To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 
I supMiT to your consideration the following notices, in reply to 
the inquiry of your correspondent Trevnant, as to the name of 
Crevn DiGoLLt, a mountain on the eastern boundary of Mont- 
gomeryshire. 


Where I find it first occurs is in the moral triplets called 
Gorwynion, written by Llywarch, the aged, about the beginning 
of the seventh century, and the original is as follows :* 

Gorwyn blaen coll ger Digoll vre, 
Diaele vydd pob foll: 
Gweithred cadarn cadw arvoll. 

The literal import of which its this : 

Very white the hazel tops near DicoLi mount; 
Every squabby one hath no ailing: 
The act of the mighty is to keep a treaty. 

The second triplet is from an elegy, by the same bard, upon 
Cadwallon, King of the Britons, who was slain in the battle 
called Cad-is-gwal, near Hexham, a. p. 634, and which is thus: 

Lluest Cadwallon glodrydd 
Yn ngwarthav Digoll vynydd, 
Seith-mis, a seith-cad beunydd.t 
That ts: 
The camp of Cadwallon the illustrious, 
On the top of DicoLt mountain, 
It was for seven months, with seven skirmishes daily. 


The third is the following passage, in an ode by Cynddelw, to 
Owen Cyveiliog, Prince of Powys, written about, a.p. 1170. } 
Gwirawd Ewain draw tra Digoll vynydd, 
Mor vynych ei harvoll ; 
Q win cyvrgain, nid cyvrgoll; 
© vedd o vuelin oll. 
The import of this is as follows : 
The wassail of Owen yonder beyond the DicoLv mountain, 
So frequently it is received ; 
Of wine transcendently pure, not gone to waste ; 
Of mead, all from the bugle-horn. 


The foregoing authorities imply that Cevn Digoll was a post ge- 
nerally occupied in the warfare of the Britons; so that the appel- 
lation was not for the first time applied to it, as being the place of 
assemblage for the forces of Richmond previously to the battle 


* See “Heroic Elegies by Llywarch Hen,” p. 16, edited by W. Owen, in 
1792. Also, Archaiology of Wales, p. 121. 

t Heroic Elegies, p.110; and Archaiology of Wales, p. 122. 

} See Archaiology of Wales, p. 234. 
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of Bosworth; but they most probably did assemble on that com- 
manding eminence, as it afforded a full view of any movements 
of an evemy, and consequently it was a place of security against 
every surprise. This shows the propriety of its being called 
Cevn DiGo tt, or the doss-/ess summit, as the name literally 
implies ; and it must have been imposed anterior to any histo- 
rical allusions preserved respecting it, for the quot itious given 
above have more of the character of a traditionary epithet than 


otherwise. 
W. Owen Pucue. 


To the Editors. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Tue following corrections are requisite in that part of my paper 
on Trish Mythology, printed in your last: at p. 146, for formed, 
read found ; t p. 148, for W ‘alter Davies, read Edward Davies; 
and at p. 155 " pyramidal plane, read pyramidal flame. Such 
communications as ‘ The History of Northop” add much to our 
stock of knowledge, and I hope to see the example often fol- 
lowed. I should like, however, to be informed by your corres- 
pondent, his authority for the positive assertion, that ‘‘ monu- 
mental statues of kings and episcopal dignitaries were begun to 
be erected in Wales about the year 1073;” for I wish your 
Welsh correspondents to bear in mind that the antiquaries of the 
present day lay it down as a rule to take nothing for granted. 
Fifty years back, they justly incurred ridicule for the hypothe- 
tical data on which they proceeded ; and which, | fear, is still 
too much the practice in the Principality. In England, no one 
now who pretends to explain subjects of antiquity can obtain 
credit, unless he adduces his proofs. I'll venture to defy the 
production of any monumental effigy before the following cen- 
tury. No sepulchral statue ever graced the tomb of an E nglish 
monarch before that of Henry II., nor that of any ecclesiastic 
before the commencement of his reign. Previously, the grave, 
whether within or without the church, was covered either by a 
flat or a roof-like stone, on which was sculptured a cross, lance, 
sword, or banner, &c. according to the quality of the deceased. 
| have not myself seen any military efligy in Wales older than 
the time of Edward I., for of this period are the two mutilated 
remains at St. David’s. 

The object of this letter, however, is to introduce to your 
notice the indefatigable exertions of a Mr. Morris, residing at 
Claremont Hill, Shrewsbury, towards the acquisition of authen- 
tic Welsh pedigrees . He follows up his pursuit not only with 
ardour, but discrimination; and has consequeutly gleaned a vast 
deal of entertaining and useful information. From being a cor- 
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respondent of mine, he has become that of Edward Evans, esy. 
of Eyton Hall, in this county, and of the family of Treveilir in 
Anglesey. One of his letters which he directed should be shewn 


to me is the following, from which you will be able to judge of 


the value of his researches. 


(COPY.) 


Claremont Hill, Shrewsbury ; Aug. 13, 1831. 
SIR, 


Ys April last, Mr. Madocks, on passing through Shrewsbury to 
London, left with me two of his three volumes, and has promised 
to bring me the third at another opportunity. Dr. Meyrick, in 
his letter to the Gentleman’s Magazine, described the three 
volumes as the Visitations of Lewis Dwnn: that, however, is not 
the case, as I will explain. One of the two volumes sent me is 
the original Visitation of Caermarthenshire, Cardiganshire, and 
Pembrokeshire. In this volume are two loose memorandums, 
in the handwriting, I think, of Dr. Meyrick, from which I pre- 
sume, he has seen or had in his possession the volume; yet, | 
imagine, he has had it but for a short time, as I have found in 
this volume the information relative to Lewis Dwnn which Dr. 
Meyrick wished to obtain, and which I am about to narrate, 
trusting that you, sir, will pardon me for being tedious; and 
that, if it will not be asking too much, you will, at your conve- 
nience, show it to Dr. Meyrick. 

It appears then, from a detailed account of the Dwnn family, 
occupying several pages of this volume, and from a statement by 
leuan Brechila, the bard, quoted therein, that David Dwnn, a 
younger son of Mredydd Dwnn, of Kidwelly, killed the mayor of 
Kidwelly, and in consequence fled from South Wales mto Powys- 
land. He settled in Montgomeryshire, and became steward to 
Edward Charlton, Baron Powys, and in that county his posterity 
continued ; and the father of Lewis Dwnn married a descendant 
of this David Dwnn, as will be seen by the annexed pedigree ; 
and their son Lewis assumed the surname of his mother’s family. 


Having thus ascertained the real descent of Lewis Dwan, I am 
enabled to state from other evidences in my possession, that Lewis 
Dwnn was related to the celebrated Mr. Francis Thynne, the 
herald, who was of the ancient family of that name, seated at 
Cause Castle, (in this county, but close to the border of Mont- 
gomeryshire,) and so much distinguished in the courts of Henry 
VILL. and Queen Elizabeth, and from the then representative, of 
which the present Marquis of Bath is lineally descended: and I 
think it very probable, that to his connection with his contempo- 
rary Francis Thynne, the herald, and the other more distinguished 
and courtly members of the Thynne family, Lewis Dwnn owed 
his appointment as deputy herald. 
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The volume from which I have abstracted this pedigree, and 
which is the original Visitation of the three counties, before 
mentioned, I have copied; and I have also copied from Mr. 
Madock’s other volume all the pedigrees it contains, that I did not 
before possess. This second volume is a selection only from the 
pedigrees taken by Lewis Dwnn in his Visitations of Radnorshire, 
Flintshire, Denbighshire, Carnarvonshire, Anglesey, and Me- 
rionethshire, with a collection of genealegical memoranda, (prin- 
cipally relating to Pembrokeshire families, ) made by, or for 
George Owen, of Cemaes, esq. (York herald, temp. Eliz.) to 
whom this volume once belonged, and who, from a memorandum 
it contains in his own handwriting, appears to have had such an 
acquaintance with or control over Lewis Dwnn, as to enable him 
to obtain copies of whatever descents the latter registered in 
Wales, and to furnish transcripts of them to such gentlemen as 
he (Mr. Owen) chose to favour with these authenticated pedigrees 
of their families. Not having yet seen Mr. Madock’s third 
volume, I can say nothing of its contents; but when I obtain 
the loan of it, I will, sir, give you some account of it, if there 
should be any tier in it that throws further light on the history 
of Lewis Dwnn. 


I perceive, from his Visitation of Cardiganshire, &c. that these 
books of Lewis Dwnn were as little known to moat of the best 
Welsh historians and genealogists as to the members of the 
Herald’s College and other English genealogists, who have all 
denied that any regular visitation of Wales ever took place. 
The learned Mr. Theophilus Jones, who wrote the excellent his- 
tory of Brecknockshire, makes in that work an especial complaint 
that none of the ancient Welsh bards or genealogists in their 
peregrinations, had recorded the descent of the family of Sted- 
man, of Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire; and few men had 
examined so many genealogical and historical mss. relating to the 
Principality as he had; yet, in this Visitation of Lewis Dwnn, I 
find the pedigrees of the Stedmans regularly entered, duly certi- 
fied by the head of the family, and further amplified by Lewis 
Dwnn at three or four subsequent visits in the course of his 
labours: so that it is clear Mr. Jones knew nothing of Lewis 
Dwnn’s mss. Your own volume, sir, is an attested copy of Lewis 
Dwnn’s Visitation of Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, and Merioneth- 
shire. Mr. Madock’s has the original of Cardiganshire, Caer- 
marthenshire, and Pe mbrokeshire : and, from references occa- 
sionally made in these, it is clear that Lewis Dwnn visited all the 
other six counties of the Principality, together with Monmouth- 
shire, and the Marches. W hat has become of these latter por- 
tions of his Visitations is an inquiry of much interest, because the 
information therein contained is unique, and of its kind invalu- 
able. I have a copy nearly (but not quite) perfect of his Visita- 
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tion of Montgomeryshire, transcribed trom a copy made by his 
contemporary and friend, the celebrated Thomas Jones, of Tregar- 
ron, and now belonging to Mr. Corbet, of Ynysymaengwyn. 


You ask me, sir, to state my views in collecting this descrip- 
tion of information. I beg to assure you, sir, I have no selfish 
views on this subject, and such information as I obtain, I freely 
communicate to all inquirers. Should I be enabled eventually 
to arrange and continue my collections satisfactorily, | might 
make them more public. I have now the materials for the 
formation of authentic memorials of the descent of the families 
of several counties of the Principality, and, as I can, I collect 
documents for the further continuing them to the present period. 
It was with this view I was anxious to obtain the loan of Mr. 
Williams’s Taicroesion ms. If he is so kind as to intend obliging 
me with it, I have not yet received any intimation to that eflect ; 
and, sir, if it would not be trespassing too much on your kind- 
ness, it would add greatly to the obligations you have already 
conferred upon me, if you could in any way, that would not be 
inconvenient to yourself, assist me in obtaining from Mr. Wil- 
liams that favour. I have a promise of a ms. that will enable me 
to continue the line of many of the principal South Wales 
families. 

The Hopton family, as to which you made inquiry was, at a 
period now very remote, one of the most distinguished in Shrop- 
shire; and was soon after, if not before the Norman conquest, 
seated at Hopton Castle, near Ludlow. 


Walter de Hopton was of Hopton Castle, and Sheriff of 


Shropshire in 1268; and, in 1275, he was a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Thomas Hopton, of Hopton Castle, Sheriff of Shropshire in 
1430, was the lineal heir male of the said Walter Hopton. 


Walter Hopton, of Hopton Castle, fought under the York 
interest at Ludford, on the 23d of September, 1459, against King 
Henry, for which, however, he escaped on payment of a fine. 


Soon after this period, Elizabeth Hopton, the heiress of this 
principal branch of the family, carried their great estates to her 
husband, Sir Roger Corbet, of Moreton Corbet, knight. 

The male line of the family was, however, continued in a 
younger branch. Thomas Hopton had married Anne, the sole 
heiress of Jeffrey Rockhill, of Rockhill, in the parish of Burford, 
and their junior branch became the head of the family. 

Edward Hopton, of Rockhill, (descended from the above 


Thomas), at the dissolution of the monasteries, (temp. Hen. VIII.) 
purchased Chirbury Priory, which also became a possession of the 


family. 
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John Hopton, son of the said Edward, was of Rockhill and 
Chirbury Priory, and was sheriff of Shropshire in 1575. 


William Hopton, son of John, married Dorothy, daughter of 
John Morgan, esq. He was of Rockhill and Chirbury” Priory, 
and was sheriff of Shropshire in 1591. — His eldest son, Edw: ard, 
having married in a manner which he did not approve, (the 
daughter of John Pearch, gent., merchant of the staple,) he dis- 
inherited him; and, by deed, dated Nov. 28, 1599, settled all 
his estates upon his second son Richard, who was afterwards 
knighted, and seated at Canon Frome, county of Hereford. 
Edward, the elder brother, had an only son, Morgan Hopton, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Holborn, whose son Edward, was of 
Gray’s Inn, in 1661. From Sir Richard, the younger brother, 
| presume your friend Mr. Hopton, now of Canon Frome, is 
lineally descended. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 


Your much obliged, and most obedient servant, 
JOSEPH MORRIS 


p.s. Mr. Lloyd's History of Wales will very soon be com- 
pleted. 


To Edward Evans, esq., 
Eyton Hall, near Leominster. 


Mr. Madocks, to whom the books of pedigrees belong, is the 
highly respectable possessor of Fron-yw and Glanywern, i in the 
county of Denbigh. Now, it is quite true, that I had but a very 
cursory inspection of those volumes, not exceeding half an hour, 
the greater part of which was occupied in copying out the first 
pedigree, in the presence of Windsor Herald, who attested the 
correctness of the copy, it being Gwehyleth Rolant Meurik 
Doctor o’r ddwy gyvraith, arglwydd o Barliament ag un oT 
kynghoriaith o’r Marches. The first volume is entitled, ‘‘ Llyvr 
Lewis Dwnn prydydd o Sir Trevaldwyn o’r Betws ynghydhew ain 
ar beryw yr hwnn yssyd Ddebyt Her awt at arms tros tair talaith 
Kymru mewn Mare hys of Wals dann batent a selas Clarencieulx 
a Norey das vrenhinioedd yr arvan dann yssel farur dros South 
Work & North Work Gwynedd a Deheubarth. Duw a gadwo 
gras Brenhines Elsbeth yn jach, Amen floed: hwn 1580.” 


From a ms. of the celebrated antiquary, Edward Llwyd, 
entitled the British Genealogist, and compiled in the year 1693, 
a copy of which I possess, [ am enabled to give the former and 
corresponding part of the pedigree of Lewis Dwnn. 
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Cadwgan Vawr= 


; | 
Grufydd ab Cadwgan 








Cadwgan ab Grufydd= 


Grufydd Gethin alias Donne, married Anne daughter to Cadwgan 
ab Ievan ab Philip of Rhydodin, argent, a lion rampant, sable, 
head, paws, and the bush of his tail of the field. 





Henry Donne, esq. married Janett, daughter of levan Llwyd 
Ychan, of Pwlldyvach, esq. Gules, on a bend, argent, inter three 
trefoyls, slipt, or, a lion passant, sable. 


Meredydd Donne, esq. married Mallt, daughter to Griffith ab 
Cadwgan Ychan. Azure, a wolfe salt. argent; but as George 
Owen, az. a chevron, int. three cocks argent. 
Griffith Donne, esq. married Jonet, daughter to Sir John Skid- 
more, of Kenchurch, Herefordshire. Gules, three stirrups, or, 
with leathers of the same. 

| 


Robert Donne, and his de- 


Sir John Donne, knt. married 
scendants, continued at 


daughter to Lord Hastings 
Argent, a mattuch, sable. Cydwely. 


Sir Edward Donne, knt. married daughter to Verney. 
Az. on across argent, five mullets, gules. 


Elizabeth, daughter and heir, married Sir Thomas Johnes, of 
Abemarles, knight. Argent, a chevron, sable, int. three ravens, 
proper; border engrailed, gules, besante. 


Since the date of the letter to Edward Evans, esq. Mr. Morris 
has written me word that ‘he has been obliged with the loan of 
Mr. Madocks’s third volume, and in this has found a memoran- 
dum in the writing of George Owen, esq. of Kemes, which 
clearly shows this third volume to have been wholly written by 
him, and the pedigrees it contains chiefly relating to the districts 
of South Wales, known by the names of Gwent and Morganwg, 
are evidently compiled (being here severally arranged under the 
names of certain common ancestors) from the collections made 
previous to the year 1600, by Lewis Dwnn, and my former con- 
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this, and therefore boldly asserts that ‘‘as the motto now literally 
stands, Ich dien,” it is Welsh, which he translates ‘the shriek of 
destruction.” Now I have no wish to defend the German origin, 
although I ama Teutonic knight, being as anxious for the honour 
of Cambria as this gentleman himself, and only desire to ‘render 
unto Ceesar the things that are Ceesar’s.” ‘*The shriek of des- 
truction,” however, seems so very far-fetched, and so unlike any 
motto on record, th: it I cannot prefer it to the simple and more 
evident one “I serve.” For the pi araphrastic ‘Woe betide you, 

Death and howling Destruction await you,” will not do, as instead 
of its being ‘to hurl defiance and destruction on the proud 
battalions of braggart* France,” the Black Prince himself tells, it 
was to accompany his arms of peace; that is, it was not used in 
battle but at the tournament. On such authority, then, which 
cannot be called in question, we know it was used at the 
tournament on/y, whether in Hainault or elsewhere. So far from 
the ‘“‘motto being emblazoned on the crest of the great captain 
of the age,” I would observe again that the crest, in his days, was 
seldom used in battle, nor the helmet, but the basinet, on which 
was placed a moveable vizor. Now according to the directions 
of the will, the effigy on the monument represents the Black 
Prince’s appearance in war, with the exception of this vizor, he 
himself choosing to have le visage nue. His head rests on the 
tournament helmet, on which is the crest, viz. a lion standing on 

a knight’s cap; and the same would be on a war helmet. The 
feather was the badge of the Black Prince, placed in a small 

pipe, on which was a scroll inscribed Ich diene, and so it 1s 

painted on the tomb. Without that scroll it was equally the 

badge of his father and brothers. 


Mr. Williams must pardon me for being surprised that he 
‘‘as a Welshman,” should conceive that the Picts were so called 
from the Latin word pict?, as he imagines they painted their 
faces. The Maceate and Caledonians had done so three hun- 
dred years before, but the Picts or Gwyddel Fichti were far more 
civilized. 

I remain, 
Yours, &e. 
SAMUEL R. Meyrick. 
Goodrich Court; 
April 16, 1832. 


* Why “braggart?” How different the conduct of the English monarch 
to Sir Eustace de Ribemont, which did fair justice to the valour of France. 
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On Peat Tron. 


Acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet.—Hor. 


Tue astonishing improvement of the Principality during the last 
half century, appears, to those who look back upon it, to be 
almost the effect of enchantment ; yet the natural product of her 
mountains, coal and iron, have been the only magicians who 
have operated this wonderful transformation. We find that iron 
was made in Wales, in small quantities, from the very earliest 
periods of antiquity. At this day we frequently meet with the 
imperishable remains of charcoal on the summits of her highest 
hills, a convincing proof that they were formerly covered “with 
forests, since the w wood which we now find there thus carbonized, 
could never have been carried up these steep acclivities by any 
possible power of human machinery, and consequently must have 
grown on the spot. 


Of late, such excessive quantities of iron made with pit-coal 
coked, have been continually manufactured, as to exceed the 
demand; and the price hasbeen so depreciated, as not to leave a 
remunerating return to the iron-master; the consequence has 
been, the discharge of several thousands of workmen from the 
iron-works. But that superior quality of iron, called Blooms, 
and manufactured with wood-coal, does not appear to have suf- 
fered a similar depression, but still maintains its price, as the 
demand is fully equal to the supply. 


In order to lessen the cost of charcoal for making Blooms, 
attempts have lately been made by a celebrated chemist, and 
with the most complete success, to extract the pyroligneous acid 
from the wood during its combustion, into chark. It is not per- 
haps generally known that peat, or mawn as it is called in 
Welsh, has been tried for this purpose, and has been found fully 
to answer the end proposed, as it gives a more intense heat, pro- 
duces a quicker bloom, and manufactures better iron than ‘char- 
coal, and at consider rably less expense. 


It is now more than a hundred years since a little tract ap- 
peared on this subject, written by a Statfordshire iron-master, 
consequently a practical man, Mr. Fallowfield, who maintains 
that a very superior iron, equal to the best Swe. lish, may be ma- 
nufactured with a peat fire, at an expense of twenty- five per cent. 
less than charcoal blooms. The writer enumerates several other 
advantages, and he secured the invention to himself by a patent 
which of course must have expired nearly a century ago. It Is 
particularly mentioned that peat iron produced the best tempered 
Steel. 


[We have been obliged to curtail ihis article, contrary to our inclination, 
from want of space. —fp. ] 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKs. 


Observations addressed to the Wool Growers of Australia and 
Tasmania, respecting Improvements in the Breed of Sheep, 
preparing and assorting Wools, §c.; also, on the Introduction 
of other laniferous (lanigerous?) Animals suited to their 
Climate and Localities, and recommended for their Adoption. 
By Thomas Southey, Wool Broker, 2d edit. London: Redford 
and Robins, London Road, Southwark, 1831. 


Sueep’s wool has, for many centuries, been considered one of 
the principal staple commodities of this island, and is pre-emi- 
nently so of that portion of the kingdom which is comprised within 
the territory of Wales. Whatever relates, therefore, to the 
growth, the commerce, or the manipulation of the fleece, can 
never fail to excite an interest among the inhabitants of a country 
distinguished as is the Principality, for the number and quality 
of her flocks. 


In the very earliest periods of history, we find that the ancients 
duly appreciated the value of this article of commerce. It ma 
fairly be presumed, indeed, that the tale of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece is only a beautiful allegory, intended to convey a more 
lively idea of the high importance of this branch of commercial 
enterprise. This, at least, is certain, that merchant-vessels have 
been called Argosies, after the name of the ship Argo, on board of 
which those early commercial travellers, the Argonau/s, embarked 
in this expedition, in search of the raw material depicted as the 
tleecy treasure. 

“ Your mind is tossing on the ocean, 
There, where your Argosies, with portly sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers, on the flood 
Do overpeer the petty trafickers.”’—SuaksPEARE. 


The Romans, we know, paid particular attention to their breed 
of sheep; and the flocks of Tarentum, Parma, and Altino, were 
celebrated for the superiority of their fleeces. Varro assures us, 
that they were accustomed sometimes to clothe their sheep with 
skins, in order to secure the wool from damage, and to make it of 
a finer quality. This we can easily conceive, as those horses 
which are kept constantly covered with horsecloths, acquire a 
sleeky silkiness of coat, which they lose again on any long conti- 
nued exposure to the open air. On the first importation of the 
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Merinos into this country, they were clothed in somewhat a 
similar way, to protect them from the rigour of our northern 
climate. Yet we find that portion of the fleece of a sheep which 
grows during winter is considerably finer than that which is the 
produce of the summer exudations of that animal. But ex- 
treme heat, as well as extreme cold, are alike prejudicial to the 
quality of w rool, which can only peters perfection in the temperate 
zone. 


The word wool is evidently derived from the Welsh etymon, 
“‘gwlan,” the Saxons having rejected the one initial, and the two 
final letters of this term. This excision has reduced it to wl, the 
w in Welsh sounding to the ear as double o in English, ool, or 
wool. And in further confirmation of this etymology, we may 
observe that ool is always pronounced short, wool, and not long, 
wooll, as in all other English words similarly spelled, as cooll, 


fooll, tooll, pooll, stooll, &c. So, in the Anglo-Saxon, it was 
written and pronounced wul. It is singular, that the Saxons 
should have adopted that first part of this word which is pure, 
unmixed British, and rejected the latter portion, dan, which bears 
sO near an affinity to the Latin expressicn for wool, lava, as to 
lead many to suppose the Welsh word to have been borrowed 
from the Latin, and to be formed of a mongre! mixture of gwolo, 
the old British word for riches, and the Latin lana, ‘ gwlan,” 
implying that her wool constituted the wealth of Wales. This, 
indeed, would only be a Cambrian version of the Golden Fleece. 
But we can never suppose that the Welsh had not a word in their 
own language for wool, long before the Roman invasion, more par- 
ticularly when we recollect that two of our counties, two of our 
ancient territorial divisions, took their names from that of the 
lanigerous animal in which they were known to abound. Thus, 
Densbecheshice i is designated by the name of Dyfed in all the old 
Welsh manuscripts, ‘ because,” says Baxter, ‘‘ it was a country 
fit for the pasture of sheep,” quasi regio ovibus pascendis apta. 
So, also, Radnorshire is to this day called, Maesyfaid, that is, 
sheep-field, from maes, a field, and defaid, ‘sheep; quasi, Maes- 
defaid, or maes y defuid, afterwards contracted, (euphonie 
gratia,) into Maesyfaid. We are aware that the derivation of 
this word has been attributed to the name of the Welsh prince 
Hefaidd, as meaning the field of Hefaid; but ours seems the more 
probable, when we consider that this country has ever been parti- 
cularly distinguished for its fleecy flocks, as, for instance, in these 
four Welsh lines: 


“« Nesaf y hon mae gwlad Vaesyfaidd 
Lle mae llawer iawn o defaid, 
O bont y C lis, i Fwileh Bugeildy* 
Yno mae'r gwlan y goreu yng Cymru.’ 


* Bugail, a shepherd, and ty, a house; Bugaildy, the shepherd's house, 
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Translation. 
And next to this is Radnor’s shire, 
Where thousand fleecy flocks appear, 
The finest wool that Wales can show, 
As soft as silk, and white as snow, 
Between Bygeildy’s rocky ridge 
And the loved spot of Glasb’ry bridge. 


sesides Wales, in the remotest periods of antiquity, has been so 
celebrated for her sheep that the word by which wealth, property, 
riches are represented, in the ancient British, is defod*, thereby 
giving us to understand that her wealth and her sheep were syno- 
nymous terms. Again, Etifedd or Edifedd, means an heir; ‘that 
is, he who inherits the defuid, 1. e. the sheep; nor should we 
forget that it is from this defod that the Latin word for riches, 
divitie, is derived, the Welsh f being precisely the Roman v. 
After this, it will hardly be contended, that a word expressive 
of the produce of their flocks was wanting in the vocabulary 
of the ancient British. It seems to us, that the two invading 
nations, the Romans and the Saxons, have committed a successive 
spoliation of this word gwlan, and have divided these spoils be- 
tween them; the Romans first dismembering it of the final portion 
lan, which, by giving ita Roman termination, they have latinized 
into dena; and the Saxons again, in their turn, s seized upon the 
first part gwd, which, in the Anglo- Saxon, they spelled wad, and 
afterwards enriched the English language with it, by anglicising it 
into wool. 


If any gentleman of either of our universities should object 
against the possibility of the Latin being derived from the Celtic, 
we would beg leave to refer him to Professor Jikel’s Dissertation, 
in German, ‘ On the Origin of the Latin Language and Roman 
People,” and to the very learned and elaborate review of this 
work in the Quarterly Review, for January 1832. 


The old Welsh standing toast, “‘ ar arad, a dafad, a llong,”t 
places the sheep | in very honcuralile juxta- position between the arts 
of agriculture and navization. 


Of all the mutations which our commercial institutions have 
recently undergone, those legislative provisions which regulate 
the trade in wool seem to be the most considerable, both in regard 
to the extent of the change operated, and the vast importance of 
the results. 

Until a very late period, it had always been the policy of 
England, for many centuries, to prohibit the exportation of her 


* See the Laws of Howel Da. 


t To the plough, the sheep, and the ship. 
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wools in the raw material, and to visit the infraction of these 
prohibitions with the severest penalttes. Notwithstanding this 
extreme rigour, however, it often happened that English wool 
found its way into the foreign market in despight of all the 
vigilance of our custom-house officers, for we find one of our poets 
lamenting, that 
* Some English wool, vered in a Belgian loom, 
Did into France, or colder Denmark roam, 
To ruin with worse wear our staple trade.’—Drypen. 


To counterpoise the severity of these laws against the exporta- 
tion of British wool, the legislature seems to have exerted itself 
to the utmost, to force the home consumption of the manufactured 
article. Accordingly, among other parliamentary provisions 
enacted with this view, a statute was passed in the reign of 
Charles II.,* enjoining the burying im sheep’s wool only, and 
enacting the afhidavit of the executor, or of some person of the 
family of the deceased, to prove a strict compliance with the 
requisitions of this Act after every Interment. 


It is in reference to this law for burying in woollen, that Pope, 
in his satire on the ruling passion in woman, makes a fashionable 
lady of his day exclaim, in her last moments : 


“Odious in woollen! *Twould a saint provoke ! 
No,—let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace, 
Wrap these cold limbs, and shade this lifeless face ! 


”» 


And it was, in allusion to this severe statute that, soon after 
the appearance of Dyer’s poem of the Fleece, a critic, after 
having been told by Dodsley, the bookseller, that the work had 
been composed in the author’s old age, rather sarcastically ob- 
served, ‘‘*then he will be soon burted in woollen.” WHaving 
mentioned the name of this modern Cambrian bard, and on « 
subject connected with the question before us, we cannot refrain 
from observing, that Dr. Johnson, in his life of this poet, seems 
to have indulged in too great a severity of criticism, more parti- 
cularly, when he makes the extraordinary assertion, that the 
Fleece is an unpoetical subject, and that the ‘* wool ccomber and 
the poet appeared to him of such discordant natures, that an 
attempt to bring them together was to couple the serpent and the 
fowl.” Now, to us the Fleece appears replete with poetic 
imagery ; and had Johnson forgotten that Shakspeare himself 
was the son of a wool-comber, from whom Dyer was lineally 
descended? But the great lexicogr apher seems to have conceived 
some unaccountable aversion to our staple manufacture, since, 


either by accident or design, the words woolstapler, wool- comber,. 


* 30 C. in. chap. 3. 
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and wool-sorter, have not found a place in his dictionary, although 
they are surely as much entitled to it as ironmonger, cheese- 
monger, fellmonger, flaxdresser, and a number of other com- 
pound words of the same description. 


The more enlightened policy of the present day has discarded 
all the old restrictions and enforcing enactments, and left the 
wool trade and its consumption wholly free and unfettered. For 
the low duties on foreign wools, not exceeding a penny per pound, 
can scarcely be said to amount to any check on the importation 
of them, and our own are allowed to be freely exported without 
the least restraint. 


Mr. Southey, therefore, could not have selected a more appro- 
priate period for the publication of his little tract on wool than 
this, the commencement of a new era in this branch of com- 
merce. 

The writer has contrived to condense much valuable and prac- 
tical information in a short pamphlet of a few pages: and though 
his hints are addressed to the colonists of New South Wales, they 


will be found well worth the attention of our wool-growers in old 
Wales, both North and South. 


On the breed of sheep, he gives us the following curious and 
useful observations. 

“Tt is only about sixty or seventy years ago, that the late king of Saxony 
received, as a present from the then king of Spain, fifty sheep of the most 
celebrated flocks of that country, to which were added, a few years after- 
wards, one hundred rams, and two hundred ewes. ‘These were nourished 
with the utmost care and attention; and from this small stock the whole 
Germanic empire has since been supplied with a race of sheep, producing 
wool of a finer fibre than any other class in Europe.” 

Although Mr. Southey acquaints us, in p. 16 of his pamphlet, 
that the race of Saxony sheep which now produce the finest wool 
in Europe, sprung from a present of a certain number of Spanish 
ewes and rams, made, about seventy years ago, by the King of 
Spain to the then Elector of Saxony, yet he omits to inform us 
further, that this very breed of Spanish fine-wooled sheep came 
originally from Old England, being likewise a royal present sent 
from our King Edward 1V. to the King of Castille. 


This historical fact is recorded and deeply lamented by a 
writer of the reign of Charles I., now but little known, John 
Trussel, in his ‘* Continuation of the History of England, &c.” 
fol. edit. 1641, p. 185, in the following terms : 


“ And to that end, King Edward entreth into a league with John, King of 
Arragon, and Henry, King of Castille, to whom he sent for a present a score 
of Cotswold ewes and five rams, which, though they were but few in num- 
ber, yet hath the losse that hath thereby redounded to England been too, 
too great, yet more than he could then well imagine, and greater than the 
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reader can prima facie apprehend. But great evils may grow out of small 
causes.” 

Our modern political economists, and sticklers for the doctrine 
of free trade, are not of old John Trussel’s opinion. 

“Persons who have paid attention to the effect of pasturage upon the 
wool of sheep, will have noticed the great difference in the nature and 
quality of those which have been reared on calcareous and chalky downs, 
compared with another part of the same flock, fed on rich luxuriant lands. 
The wool of the former will be found short and fine grown, although dry and 
harsh, nor will it work kindly; whilst the latter will be longer and softer, 
work better, and also produce softer cloth.” 

Hence, Mr. Southey takes occasion to recommend to those 
who have extensive sheepwalks ona limestone soil, as we believe 
is the case throughout a great portion of Wales, to provide them- 
selves with a competent portion of meadow pasture, to afford 
them the means of occasionally turning their sheep into fresh 
herbage; ‘‘ and this interchange will, in a great measure, coun- 
teract the effect of calcareous or down pasture.” 

“ By strict attention to the health of his flock, and by annually crossing 
the ewes with a superior woolled ram, he may confidently expect, in a few 
years, to obtain an excellent flock of sheep; but this great change can only 
be effected by attending to the pasturage of his flock, and the exclusion of all 
ewes found to produce inferior fleeces.” 

And again, in p. 24 of his pamphlet, this experienced wool- 
broker further informs us, that 

“ The farmer cannot reasonably expect all the lambs of this cross breed to 
produce fine wool. Some may have indifferent fleeces, or perhaps black or 
brown hairs may occasionally be interspersed through them. Such lambs 
should be rejected, as the wool is only suitable for medley cloths, whereas 
the white fleece can be applied to all purposes. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the farmer who consults his interest, wi/l annually inspect the fleeces 
of his flock, and retain only those lambs which produce wool of the best 
quality.” 

Now, this is precisely the point in which our British wool- 
growers seem to be most heedlessly inattentive. They bestow 
great pains, indeed, and are regardless of expense, in procuring 
rams of the highest price to cross their breed of sheep; but when 
this is done, as if they expected that by some sudden miracle, the 
whole of the woolly progeny were at once to resemble the sire, 
they never trouble themselves further with making the requisite 
segregation. And yet, it is upon this careful and constantly- 
continued extirpation of the coarser woolled animals, that the 
yradual amelioration of the flock is to be effected. 


It sometimes, however, is by no means an easy task to get rid 
entirely of the discarded ewes. The hill sheep of Wales, like all 
mountainecrs, display a considerable portion of amor patria, and 
local attachment. Instances have been known in the hundred of 
Built of several old grey-faced ewes having returned home, after 
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Mr. Southev is wholly siient on the diseases of sheep. We 
shall endeavour, therefore, in some sort, to supply the deficiency, 
by taking this opportunity of recording the following prescription 
of an old Welsh sheph rd, for the p! reven tor and Cure of that 
most destructive of all diseases to our flocks, the ret. Nor will 
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ind, for this purpose, he gives a decided preference to the stand- 
ing pool over the running stream. The great des:ideratum, he 

obtain water of the softest quality, or, in other 
words, such as is most divested of all particles of metallic salts.” 
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We fear these matters are not generally adverted to with the 
attention they deserve; and vet we are all aware bow much 
the desirable softness of flannel ad: pends on the quality « f the 
water emploved in the fulling. , 
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* Those who reflect.” savs Mr. Southev, “on the great increase of wool 
furnished by countries almost in au incipient state, will be forcibly struck 
with the rap i procress alr riv made in the cultivation of the sheep, from 

: ‘ - ‘ 
which such laree s pp s have en derived.” 


[n speaking of the Spanish sheep, the Spanish sheep dog has 


not been forgvotte nh. 


* They are represented to us as the best breed of the canine mace to assist 
’ shepherd, and protect his Rock. Some of them are black and white; 
others quite white, and the size of a large wolf Phev have large beads, and 
are generally armed with collars, stuck with iron spikes. Thev are fed only 
with bread and milk; and th nethod of feeding causes them to become 


t ? f 
inore subservient to the wall of the she p! erd than if fed on animal food 


The Welsh shepherd’s dog may vie with that of Spain in fidelity 
and sagacity. Asa proof of the latter quality, he will single out 
and catch anv one particular sheep cut ofa flock ofa thousand, at 
the bidding of his master, whose exquisite power of discernment 
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to derive this word from the French digle. But the French term 
cannot, like the Welsh, be resolved into any elementary principles 
indicative of its meaning. Dr. Wotton, in adopting this etymo- 
logy of the word, informs us, 

‘Hi canes nomen forsan diderunt canibus nostris venaticis, beagles dictis. 
Nostri enim canes istos, apud Wallos magni habitos, videntes, et sensum 
vocis bugail ignorantes, canes suos sagaces beagles voritabant. Ci ultima 
syllaba neglecta. 

So, also, from the Welsh appellative for a cur dog, coryi, we 
have the English word cur, ‘* corgi” being composed of corr, a 
dwarf, and ci, a dog, quasi, the dwarf dog. This is a more 
probable origin than the Dutch derivation given in the English 
dictionary. 

In recommending the skirting of fleeces, Mr. Southey has 
omitted to mention that even the skirtings, the very refuse of 
wool, may be converted to a useful purpose, by subjecting them to 
a chemical process which will reduce them to a saponaceous sub- 
stance possessing all the detergent qualities of our alkaline soaps. 
We are indebted for this discovery to Chaptal, the most = 
tically useful of all the French chemists. As wool is in itself : 
far more precious article than soap, it 1s obvious, that the swee .. 
ings of the warehouses only, or, as we have before termed it, the 
mere refuse, can be profitably applied to this purpose. 


Mr. Southey’s tract on wool concludes with some very curious 
notices of the A/paca, and of the Angoura, and the Thibet goats, 
which he recommends to the attention of our Australian colonists. 
If the present sp-rited attempt to cultivate the Chinese tea-plant 
on the Breconshire bills shall prove successful, why may not some 
of these sickly-haired animals be acclimated to our mountains ? 
In taking our leave of this, we believe the first practical treatise 
on wool published in this country, we cannot pay the writer a 
greater compliment, than by observing, that we can find no other 
fault with the work than its extreme brevity—a fault which we 
hope to see amended by his giving, to a third edition, at least a 
double volume and consistency. The subject is ample, and 
requires this expansion. Mr. Southe y may glean many useful 
hints from the many French pamphlets on wool, preparatory to 
his next appearance before the mgs more particularly from a 
little work under the title of “* Du Commerce, des Donanes, et 
du Systeme des Prohibitions, &c. par M. Billiet, de Lyon :” 
Paris, 1825. 

Whatever may be the boasted qualities of the Spanish, Saxon, 
Tasmanian, and Australian fleeces, the wool of Wales still remains 
unrivalled for the manufacture of that superior species of flannel 
which, light as gauze, and soft as silk, conv eys to the skin of the 
wearer a peculiarly delicious, invigorating, exhilarating, inde- 
scribable sensation of comfort; and which, by exciting and 
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retain ng a genial warmth, eflectually prevents any sudden check 
ot the sensible or insensible perspiration, ——that primary cause of 
almost all our diseases. Indeed, if prevention be better than 
cure, Dr. Flannel must be allowed to be our best physician, both 
in “we and cold climates. Our Cambrian ancestors seem to have 
duly appreciated the medical qualities of flannel, for, like the 
ancient Romans, they always wore a fleec y indusium next the 
skin. This is strongly recommended in the only work now 
extant in the Welsh “langu: ige on the healing art, the “ Llyfr 
meddigion Mydilfai,” the book of the far-famed C aermarthen- 
shire doctors of Mothvai, a village between Llandovery and 
Llangattock.: The instances cited of the pernicious consequences 
of neglecting this advice are numerous. 

In the year 1621, in the inventory of the wearing apparel of 
the Rev. Lewis Morgan, vicar of Brecknock, are mentioned, 
“six pair of hand-cuf/s.”’ These hand-cutls were linen sleeves, 
and wristbands, to be worn with flannel shirts. The longevity 
of our anc estors is, no doubt, to be ascribed in a great measure 
to this prudent use of flannel. 


So late as the year 1764, we have it recorded, as an historical 
fact,* that the then High Sheriff of Breconshire, Thomas Bowen, 
esq. of Tyle Crwn, having been always in the habit of wearing a 
Hannel shirt, and no other, ace ording to the good old custom of 
his forefathers, suffered himself to be "persuaded, in an evil hour, 
to exchange it for a camisia of fine linen, on the occasion of' his 
arraying himself in his best apparel to go out at the head of a 
procession of his county, to receive their lordships the Judges of 
Assize, on their entrance into his bailiwick : but he soon bitterly 
repented this indiscretion, for he caught cold in consequence, 
and died before the expiration of his shrievalty. 

Ye valetudinarian contemners of flannel, ponder this well, and 
pay more respect to physical infirmities, and more regard to the 


interests of New Town, or Llunidloes ! 
WwW. 


Jones’s Views in Wales. Nos. 11 to 203. 
(Continued from vol. 3, p. 386.) 


To remark the progression of art towards exc ellence produces 
something more than mere gratification : it establishes a chrono- 
logic accuracy in the observer's mind, and there by ensures a 
strength of rceollection in respect to places and events, which 
could not be well attained without such assistance. A perusal 
of these views supports the assumption, if the curious in the 


Jones's History of Brecknockshire, vol. il. p. 564. 
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delightful art of engraving will refer to Speed’s Theatre and 
History of Great Britain, to Powell, or Burton, to the illustra- 
tions in Pennant, drawn and engraved by the self-t aught Moses 
Griffith, the mezzotintos in Broughton, the woodcuts in Mr. 
Iiughes’s Beauties of Cambria, and to other works of a similar 
nature, it will be immediately seen that each publication o'erstep- 
ped its immediate precursor in graphic precision and beauty. 
Having advanced so much, it becomes our bounden duty to add 
that no work delineating Welsh scenery has appeared so credi- 
table to its compilers, as the one under notice, especially to Mr. 
Gastineau; for his unceasing perseverance, beautiful drawing, 
and generally correct judgment in the selection of his subjects, 

demand our praise; and to him do we chiefly attribute an 
unusually large sale of impressions, which the work really de- 

serves, and on which we congratulate its spirited proprietors. 


We formerly had occasion to differ from Mr. Gastineau in the 
choice of a few of his drawings ; and, though from the very late 
receipt of the latter numbers, we have scarcely had time to exa- 
mine their merits or defects, certainly not to introduce any allu- 
sions connected with their past history , Which might have given a 
slight interest to the present review, we are glad to observe that 
he has recently devoted his attention to the really grand, to the 
towering mountain, the deep ravine, the expansive lake, and the 
rushing cataract : there are, however, in the numbers before us, 
exceptions, and of them we shall presently speak unreservedly. 

The views in No. 11 are, Bangor, Iscoed, the entrance into 
Holt, Chirk Castle, and the Town of Corwen. The two first are 
very neat engravings of attractive landscapes. The view of 
Chirk Castle contains little more than the old fortress, but what 
there is, is done well, the light is uncommonly well thrown upon 
the sheep in the left foreg round. Corwen isa faithful likeness of 
the town, which, with its romantic background, forms an inte- 
7 sting spec imen of the scenery on the Holyhead road. Mr. 

. Barber is the engraver of these views, Mr. J.C. Varrall of the 
a ‘Ts. 


No. 12 contains Harlech Castle, seen from the Tremadoc 
road,—Ruins of Dyserth Castle, engraved by Mr. Varrall, and 
Ruthin and Harwarden Castle, by Mr. W. Radcliffe. Harlech 
and Dysarth are majestically gr: and, but there is a sweet solitude 
and re pose in Harwarden, that renders it, in our opinion, the best 
sor cimen in the number. 


. 13. Conway Suspension Bridge, and Conway Castle, both 
excee seiiaie well done. Let the connoisseur observe the contrast 
between the roughness of the water in the one, its limpid soft- 
ness in the other, he will then agree with us, that Mr. Gastineau 
and the engraver, Mr. S. Fisher, have acquitted themselves 
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Jones’s Views 


very creditably. Llyn Ogwen, with its adjoining towering omni - 
nences, is beautiful, the lizhts and shadows very happily flung 

but Gwrych, the castellated seat of D. Hesketh, esq. appears ‘to 
us here much larger than it is in nature; as an engraving, we 
have no fault to find. Llyn Ogwen and Gwrych are engraved 


by Mr. H. Adlard. 


No. 14 contains Rhuabon and Llantisillo Churches and sce- 
nery; both very well done, but the latter is our favorite; Mr. 
H. Adlard is the engraver. —Mold Town possesses no. particular 
attraction, but the fourth engraving, Harlech Castle, from ano- 
ther point of view, is very grand. Mr. W. W allis is the en- 
yraver. 

No. 15. Penmon Mawr, a very beautiful marine view, as also 
is Criccieth Castle; engraved by Mr. G. Watkins. The others 
are Wynstay and Northop village: we could have wished a 
view of Wynstay embracing the Llangollen hills; though well 
drawn and engraved, it has here the appearance of a fine man- 
sion, in uninteresting flat grounds, whereas Wynstay Park is 
not quite without picturesque undulation, though confessed| 
the park is for the most part level, and the view would have 
been more interesting had it been backed by the hills to the 
north-west. The beautiful tower of Northop church is a valuable 
feature in the last engraving. Mr. Lacy is the artist. 

No. 16. The two first engravings are Caer gwrle, in Flintshire, 
and Pont y Pair in C arnarvon, each very beautifully executed. 
The soft ed of the sun’s rays in the distance, and through the 
arches of the bridge, are admirably done, engraved by Mr. 
J. Starling. The next is Plas Newydd: to omit a passing word 
on this fairy- land were unpardonable ; every one has heard of 
the retirement to Plas Newydd by Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby. Can the observer imagine a place more calculated 
for seclusion, or breathing a sweeter spirit of contentment, and 
the recollection of the departed flings a sacred halo around. 
Mr. Gastineau has, with that accuracy which generally distin- 
guishes him, drawn the escutcheon appearing over the middle 
window, sad emblem of mortality. Basingwork is well en- 
graved by Mr. HI. Jordan, and curries the mind back to olden 
time, but pass we on to 


No. 17. Bettws y Coed, in Carnarvon, and Tal y Llyn, in 
Meirion, demand our unqualified approval; engraved ‘by Mr. H. 
Adlard. The two other plates are, the Town- hall at Ruthin, 
and Wrexham Town: they do not, we think, possess muc h 
attraction, though cre iditable, as works of art. The continental 
traveller will perhaps recollect the entrance to Mechlin, which 
bears a striking likeness to this drawing of W rexham. Mr. 


Wallis is the engraver. The plates im 
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No, 18, are Penrhyn Castle, and Llangollen Church. The 
Castle scene is uncommonly erand, but we do not see any thing 
in Llangollen church which entitles it to a tig in the work: 
the two last are very well engraved by Mr. C. Mottram. Ma- 
ehynilaith Town and Llanberris Lake are - last plates; the 
former is accurately drawn, and the latter presents us with as 


much of the sublimity of the pl: ice as can be effected in so small 
a plate. Engraved by Mr. H. G. Watkins. 


No. 19. The Town of Doleelleu and Llanelltyd Church. 
The bridge, in the former plate, is not a true representation of the 
original: and in the secoad, that part of Cader Idris Moun- 
tain, called the Cyvrwy, does not appear high enough, for the 
peak of Peny Gader is, at least, as far distant from this point of 
view as the C yvrwy; and why the Pen is represented so much 
lower we know not. Very cre ‘ditably engraved by Mr. T. Lacy. 
Views in Llangollen Vale, and of Chirk Aqueduct, are faithfully 
and beautifully done. Mr. T. Barker is the engraver. 








No. 20 presents us with the Pass of Llanberis and Rhatadyr 
y Wenol; they are each strikingly romantic. The engraving of 
the Pass, by Mr. H. Adlard, is very successful. The next are 
the Harbour at Holyhead and the South-Stack Lighthouse, near 
the same place. Mr. T. Higham has succeeded in giving us a 
night view of the Lighthouse, without producing the dark con- 
fused effect often apparent in moonlight views. 


| No. 21, contains, in the first page, Cader Idris and Llanfachreth 
; } Church, engraved by Mr. T. Barber; and the Fall of the Conway 
and View in Beddgelert Vale, by Mr. J. C. Varrall. The View 
; of Cader Idris is very judic iously chosen, and an admirable spe- 
cimen of Welsh scenery for the uninitiated Cockney to gaze on. 
ab The Conway, and View near Beddgelert, are beautiful: but we 
| were greatly puzzled, on reading ‘* Lanvachreth Church, Isle of 
iti Anglesey: this is a most ridiculous mistake: this Llanvachreth 
is in Merioneddshire, or" not in Anglesey. Such an error may 
pass current with the Jemmy Green’s and Tommy Snooks’s of 
| Cockaign, but what will the lege nd-loving men of Merionedd s say 
i in being so dealt with? Will they allow the beauties of Nannau, 
} the interest of the Goblin Oak of Glendwr, and of Hywel Sele, to 
be transferred to Mona, by the worthy gentleman w ho j jumps, with 
whole parishes in his poe ket, from one county to another, as did 
Old Nick when he ran away with the W rekin hill under his arm, 
and dropped it plump down in Salopia’s beauteous plain? Seri- 
ously speaking, such errors are not only ridiculous, but very 
discreditable and i injurious; for the reader cannot store his mind 
with correet information, if he is to be misled by the grossest 
violations of geographic truth. We trust we shall not have to 
notice a similar instance of inaccuracy: we are ever gratified in 
rendering just praise ; and in our examinations of Jones's Views, 
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we have had occasion to speak often, not only in terms of com- 
mon approval, but of rapturous delight. We really hope the 
hints now given will produce that attention which is necessary 
to accuracy in the forthcoming portion of the work. 

No. 22. We congratulate our South Wales friends on the ap- 
pearance of this Number; itseems to be the commencement of a 
series of Views in their division of the Principality ; and though, 
generally speaking, the rugged wildness of the north has no 
parallel in the scenery of the south, still the latter is infinitely 
more rich in monastic ruins; and we are sure the drawings of 
these interesting relics cannot be in better hands than Mr. Gas- 
tineau’s. The first views are Pembroke Town and Castle, and 
Pembroke looking west: they are very well done; the engraver 
is Mr. J. C. Varrall. The second page contains two delightful 
Views of the Devil’s Bridge and its adjacent Cataract ; but here 
we are again constrained to find fault: Mr. Gastineau has not 
drawn the bridge correctly, or rather he has omitted to give us 
the iron balustrades which surmount it. ‘Those who have seen 
the Devil’s Bridge within the last ten or twelve years, must re- 
member its balustrades so ill conforming to the style of the 
masonry: they are discernible from the lowest part of the abyss ; 
and however picturesque the bridge may appear without them, we 
have only to repeat the sentiment, that truth should never be 
sacrificed to effect, which has most assuredly been done in the 
instance before us. 

No. 23, consists of St. David’s College, Lampeter, and Havod 
House; the latter is uncommonly well done: it is a lovely 
retreat, worthy of the taste of Mr. Johns, its late proprietor, a 
gentleman whose high literary character and scientific acquire- 
ments require no encomium from us. The College is also well 
drawn; but it labours under a disadvantage in being placed by 
Havod, the pictorial beauty of which is not exceeded by that of 
any residence in Wales: Mr. J. Varrall is the engraver. Re- 
mains of Aberystwith Castle, and view in the Vale of Rhydiol, 
give a correct representation of an old fortification conspicu- 
ous in Cambrian History ; and known, as it is, to the large com- 
panies of English fashionables who frequent the now important 
town of Aberystwith, it is unnecessary to give it further pub- 
licity. The view in Rhydiol Vale is pretty, though quite devoid 
of that ruggid sublimity which characterises several of the other 
engravings. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 

Messrs. Parbury, Allen, and Co. have published, in 1 vol. 8vo., “ The past 
and present State of the Tea Trade in England, and of the Continents of 
Europe and America ; and 2 comparison between the consumption, price 
of, and revenue derived from, Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Wine, Tobacco, Spinits, 
Xec.”’ 
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LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS, 


ECCLYSIASTICAL. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has been pleased to collate the Rev. 
‘Thomas Thomas to the valuable rectory of Disserth, in the county of 
Radnor, with the way ‘Iry of Bettws Disserth annexed, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Charles Griffith, a.M.: and the Rev. Lewis Price Jones to the 
rectory of Llanbadarn bhese in the same county, void also by the 
decease of the said Rev. C. Griffith. 

His lordship has also aah ited the Rev. S. W. Saunders to the vicarage 
of St. Ismael, and perpetual curacy of Dale. The living of St. Ismael’s 
is in the patronage of the Lord Chancellor, who was pleased to attend, in 
this presentation, to the recommendation of the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 
Dale is in the sift of Lloyd Phillips, esq. of Dale Castle, Pembrokeshire. 

The Rev. John Frederick Churton, of Downing C ollege, Cambridge, has 
been presented by the Lord Bishop of Chester to the pe rpetual curacy of 
Threapwood, C heshire. The Lord Bishop of St. David’s has coll: ited the 
Rev. Richard Venables, p.p. to the Archdeaconry of Caermarthen, void by 
the death of the venerable Archdeacon Payne. 

The Rev. Charles Watkin Wynne Eyton has been appointed to the 
living of Shocklach, in Cheshire, vacant by the death of the Rev. Peter 
Ravenscroft, patron Sir Richard p uleston, bart. 


ROYAL ANGLESEY MILITIA. 

We perceive from the Gazette of Tuesday last, that William Barton 
Panton, esq. has been appointed Second Lieutenant, in the place of HH. 
Jones, esq. promoted. 

THE JUDGES. 


North Wales Circuit. South Wales Circuit. 

Before Chief Baron Lyxpurst. | Before Mr. Justice ALDERSON. 
Pool...... on Saturday = 14 July.|Cardiff ...... on Saturday 7 July 
Dolgelly .. on Wednesday 18 -— /|Caermarthen.. on Saturday 14 — 
Carnarvon..on Saturday 21 — | Haverdfordwest on Saturday 21 — 
Beaumaris .. on Wednesday 25. — | Cardigan ,....on Wednesday 25 — 
Ruthin .... on Saturday 28 — {Brecon ...... on Saturday 28 — 


Mold...... on Wednesd: iy 1 Aug.| Presteigne.... on Wednesday 1 Aug. 
are hester ...... on Saturd: ay 4— 
INFIRMARY AT BRECON. 

It has been decided that the building of an Infirmary shail be commenced 
forthwith: the marquis Camden has very handsomely given sufficient ground 
for the purpose. Sir Charles Morgan also, with his usual liberality, made 
an offer of a very desirable spot for the building, but the situation was not 
considered so eligible as the former.—U pon a reference to the list of sub- 
scribers, it will be observed that George Price Watkins, esq. with a public 
spirit only to be equalled by his benevolent feelings, has given a splendid 
sum to an Institution, which has for its object medical and “surgical relief for 
the madigent and distressed. It will be seen that the same feeling has 
actuated other gentlemen connected with the county, and we have no doubt 
that so good an example will be generally followed, 


CAREDIGION NANT PADARD LLANBERIS. 

The annual meeting of the members of this institution was held late ly at 
their society-house, where the business of the d: vy was gone through by the 
committee in the morning: at eleven o'clock the members went in pro- 
cession to Llanberis church, where, after morning prayers, an appropriate 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. M. Hughes, of St. Ann’s: the 
inembers then returned to the soe iety-house, where they dined. 
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Boundaries of the Welsh Boroughs, as settled by the 
Reform Bill, 

We delayed cviving the following authenticated particulars of the Welsh 

boroughs, until the Reform Bill became a law of Great Britain. ] 

NORTH WALES.—BEAUMARIS DISTRICT. 

Amlweh.—From the point on the north-east of the town, at which Rhyd Talog 
brook falls into the sea at Porth Aber Cawell, southward, along the boundary 
of the parish of Amlweh to the point called Croes Filian; thence along the 
Plas Dulas road to the point called Pentlacthdy Mawr; thence along the 
road leading to Pentre Velin, across the Llanerchymedd road, to the point 
called Pentre Felin Adda cross roads; thence along a road towards Pary’s 
farm, to the point at which the same is met by the first by-road on the right 
leading to Bodgadfa farm ; thence along the said by-road on the right lead- 
ing to Bodgadfa farm, thence along the said by-road passing Bodgadfa 
farm, to the point at which the same by-road is crossed (between Bodgadfa 
farm and a cottage called Yr hen-Odyn) by the Lastre brook ; thence along 
the Lastre brook, crossing the Holyhead road, to the point at which the 
same brook falls into the river called Afon Park Liechog; thence along the 
Afon Park Llechog to a ford in the Cemaes road, called Rhyd earreg cath ; 
thence along the Cemaes road to the cottage called DBry-y-Cyll, at which the 
same road is met by the church pathway ; thence along the church pathway 
to the stile overa brook which divides the land of the marquis of Anglesey 
from the Coed Helen and L.lysdulas property, and which stile is close to a 
spring called Ffynnou Casyris; thence along the last-mentioned brook to 
the point at which the same is met by a boundary fence (a few yards north of 
a cottage called Cae-bach), running in the direction of Mona mill; thence 
along the said fence toa point at which the same cuts the Porth Llechog 
road ; thence, towards Amlwch, along the Porth Llechog road to the point at 
which the same is met by the Ifynnon-y-Garrew fawr pathway ; thence 
along the Ffynnon-y-Garreg fawr pathway to the spring called I fynnon-y- 
Garreg-fawr, thence along the stream which proceeds from the said spring to 
the point at which the said stream falls into the sea; thence along the sea to 
the point first described. 

Beaunaris. The old borough of Beaumaris. 

Holyhead. From that point of the common called “ the Towyn,” on 
the south-east of the town, which is nearest to Holyhead common, along 
the road leading to Penrhos, which adjoins the ‘Towyns (and is to the east 
of a cottage called “ Pen Towyn,” occupied by John Davies), to the point 
at which the said road to Penrhos is met by another road leading to a piece 
of waste land, called “the Cyttir;” thence along the said road to the 
Cyttir, to the point at which the same meets the road which leads across the 
Cyttir; thence along the said road across the Cyttir, to the point at which 
the same meets the old post road to Bangor; thence along the old post 
road to Bangor, to Pentraeth; thence along the read which leads from 
Pentraeth in a westerly direction, and south of the new brewery, to the 
point at which the same joins another road; thence, northward, along the 
road so joined, to the point at which the same meets the Penrhos-foila road > 
thence along the Penrhos-foila road, to the point at which the same meets 
the ruad which leads by the Ucheldre windmill to the South Stack; thence 
along the said road to the South Stack, to the westernmost point (near a 
cottage called ‘ Cerrig y lloi,’’) at which the same 1s crossed by a stream 
running from the Holyhead mountain; thence along the said stream to the 
point at which the same falls into the sea; then along the sea-coast to that 
point thereof which is nearest to the point first described ; thence in a 
straight line to the point first described. , 

NO. XV. Ff 
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Llangefni. From the point at which the boundary wall, between the 
prope rty of Admiral Lloyd and the property of Owen Williams, esq. meets 
the old Bangor road east of a cottage c: alled Min’flord, along the said boun- 
dary wall to the point at which the same reaches a Spene, and a footpath 
called L lwybyr ‘Treg wnedd bach; thence along a hedge, which, running 
from the said spring an ul footpath, forms a continuation of the line of the 
said boundary wall, and runs through the land of John Hampton Lewis, 
esq. to the point at which such hedge meets the river Cefni; thence, south- 
ward, along the river Cefni to the point at which the same is met by the 
cand ry of the parish of Llangefni; thence, westward, along the b ound: wry 
of the parish of Llangefni to the point at which the same meets the by-road 

called Llidiart-y-Pandy ; thence along the said by-road Lhidiart-y-1 andy to 
the spot called ‘Croes- lon- -pen-y-Nant; thence, southward, along the market 
road to the point at which the same joins the Rhos-y-meirch road ; thence 
along the Rhos-y-meirch road to the first point at which the same is cut, 
beyond the road leading to Clai, by hedges running from each side of the 
road at right angles; thence alone the hedge which runs from the last-men- 
tioned point, towards VPencraig, to the point at which the same reaches an 
old quarry; thence along a hedge which proceeds from the said old quarry, 
and forms a continuation of the hedge last described, passing Ty’n-y-coed 
farm, to the point at which the same hedge cuts the Llad lyfnan road ; 
thence along the Llanddyfuan road, towards Llanddyfnan, to the point at 
which the ame meets the bound wy of the Pencraig fawr farm; thence, 
southward, along the boundary of Pener ig fawr farm to the point at which 
the same meets the old Bangor road; thence along the old Bangor road to 
the point first described. 

CARNARVON. 

Bangor. Yrom the point on the north-east of the town, at which the road 
from the park wall of Penrhyn castle to the Menai straits, joins the Menai 
straits at the high water mark, along the said road, to the point at which the 
same meets the said park wall; thence, westward, along the said park wall 
to the entrance gate to Lime grove; thence in a straight line across the road 
to the nearest point in the boundary wall immediately opposite, which 
bounds a field belonging to Lime grove; thence along the said boundary 
wall to the point at which the river Cegin enters the crounds of G. HL. D 
Pennant, esq.; thence along the river Cegin to the bridge across the 
Shrewsbury road; thence in a straight line to a square brick seat or monu- 
ment, situate ona knoll, ina tield called Cae Pant; thence in a straight 
line to the nearest point of the road to Felin Esgob; thence in a straight 
line to the nearest por int of the road to Bryniau ; thence in a straight line to 
the point at which the read from Pangor to the Menai bridge leaves the 
road from Bangor to Carnarvon; thence along the said road to the Menai 
bridge, in the direction of such bridge, to the gate on the right-hand side, 
which Opens into an occupation road leading to Penrallt; thence ina straight 
line to the point at which the low water mark in the straits of Menai would 
be cut by a straight line to be drawn from the gate last described, to the 
windmill dale Liandefgan nill, which is on the opposite side of the 
straits; thence along the said low water mark to the point thereof, which is 
nearest to the point first described ; thence in a straight line to the point 
first described. : 

Carnarvon. The old borough of Carnarvon. 

Conway. The old borough of Conway. 

Criccieth. The old borough of Criccieth. 

Nevin. The old borough of Nevin. 

Pwllheli. From the south-western extremity of the boundary of the old 
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borough on the sea-coast, eastward, along the boundary of the old borough 
to the point at which the same is met by a small stream; thence along the 
said stream to the bridge called Pontsarn ; thence along the southern branch 


of the said stream, to the point at which the same meets the boundary of 


the old borough; thence, northward, along the boundary of the old bo- 
rough, to the 20h at which the same meets a road leading from Denio 
church to the Carnarvon road, thence leading along the said road from 
Denio chutch, to the point at which the same is cut by the fence of a field 
called Cae lynnow, in the occupation of Hugh Vs iWliams, of Dryn Crin; 
thence along the last-mentioned fence to the point at which the same cuts 
an occupation road leading from Bryn Crin farmlouse into the Carnarvon 
road ; thence along the said occupation road to the point at which the same 
joins the Carnarvon road ; thence, northward, along Uie Carnarvon road, to 
the point at which the same is met és aroad, onthe right, leading to M C- 
reirch; thence along the said road to Abereirch, to the point at which the 
same meets a road leading from Pwllheli to Tremadoe ; thence in a straight 
line to the sea, at the nearest point; t.ence, westward, along the se.-coast 
to the point first described. 
DENBIGH. 

Denbigh. The old borough of Denbigh. 

Holt. The old borough of ifolt, and the township of Farndon, 

Ruthin. The old borough of Ruthin. 

Wrexham. ‘The respective towerships of Wrexham Abbotaud Wrexham 
Regis; and also such part of the township of Esclusam below, as is sur- 
rounded by the townships of Wrexham Abbot and Wrexham [teyis, or one 
of them. 

FLINT. 

Asaph. Yrom the point, on the north-west of the town, at which the 
ar ry of the township of Talar meets the river Elwy, westward, along 
the bound: uy of the township of ‘Talar to the Green Gate Bridge over the 
brook Nant-y- franol; thence along the brook Nant-y-franol to the point at 
which the same meets the Holyhead road; thence, eastward, along the 
Holyhead road to the point at which the same is met by the Loesndd ry of 
the township of Talar; thence, eastward, along the boundary of the township 
of Talar to the point at which the same mects the boundary of the township 
of Bryn Polin; thence, southward, along the boundary of the towns! up of 
Bryn Polin to the point at which the same meets the upper Denbigh road ; 
the ‘nce, northward, along the upper Denbigh road to the point at which the 
same is met by a road or lane leading to Y scuborgoed; thence aloug such 
road or lane leadin ¢ to Ysguborgoed to the point at which the same meets 
the river C lwyd ; thence along the river C Iwyd to the point at which the 
same is met by the southern boundary of the township of Cyrchynan ; 
thence ina strais eht line to the point first describe d. 

Cuergwle. The old borough of Caergwle. 

Cucrwys. The old borough of Caerwys. 

Flint. The old borough of Flint. 

Holywell. From the bound: wry stone on the hill Pen-y-bryn and on the 
western side of the hedge (which is between the cottage occupied Ly 
Willam Williams and the south-easteri corner of the plants ation of Richard 

Sank y, esq.,) in a straight line to the boundary stone of the township of 
Holywe ll, he th is on the eastern side of the St. Asaph road; thence in a 
Straight <i to a bridge (in the lane le ading to and past Gree sie ‘ld Hall,) 
over a water course running into the river Dee; thence, eastwi wd, along the 
said water-course, to the point at which the same meets the boundary of 
the township of Greenfie Jd: thence, southward, along the boundary of the 
township of Greenfield to the point at which the s same mects the boundary 
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of the township of Holy well; thence along the eastern and southern oi 
exterior boundary of the township of Holywell to the boundary stone first 
de ‘sc ribs “dd. 

Mold. The township of Mold. 

Overton. The old borough of Overton. 

Rhuddlan. The old borough of Rhuddlan. 


MONTGOMERY. 


Llanfyllin. From the southern extremity, on the north-west of the town, 
of the private road which leads from the L langynog turnpike-road to Bodfach 
Hall, along the said private road to the point at which the same is met by 
the boundary of the field Cae van Griffith; thence, northward, along the 
boundary of the field Cae Evan Griftith to the point at which the same meets 
the bound: iry of the field Maes Ucha; thence, eastward, along the boundary 
of the field Maes Ucha, to the point at which the same meets the boundary 
of the field called Cae-pella Bwich-y-llan, to the point at which the same meets 
the Llangedwyn road; thence along the northern fences of the respective 
fields Cae Da, Cae Main, and Cae Di Mawr, and along the eastern fence 
of the field Cae Du Mawr, to the point at which the last-mentioned fence 
reaches the Derwlwyn Wood; thence in a straight line across the Derwlwyn 
\W ood to the northern extremity of the eastern fence of Glynie Isa tenement; 
thence along the eastern fence of Glynie Isa tenement to ‘the point at which 
the same meets the Brynelldyn road; thence along the Brynelldyn road to 
the point at which the same seaches Green Hall Park; thence, southward, 
along the boundary of the field Caer Gwenithdir to the poimt at which the 
same meets the river Cain; thence along the river Cain to the bridge called 
Pont-y-Derwlwyn; thence along Pont-y-Derwlwyn lane to the point at 
which the same meets the Bachie road; thence along the Bachie road to 
the eastern corner of Garth Wood; thence along the south-western fences of 
the fields Caer Garth and Cytie Ucha, and of the wood Coed Pen-y-Garth, 
and, westward, along the southern fence of the field Cae Gwenith to the 
point at which such southern fence cuts the occupation road to Pen-y-Garth 
Farm; thence in a straight line to the eastern extremity of the southern 
fence of the field Llwyn Bricks; thence, westward, along the boundary of 
the field Llwyn Bricks to the point at which the same meets the fence of 
the field Cae Bath: thence, westward, along the fence of the field Cae Bath 
to the pomt at which the same meets the brook Abel; thence along the 
brook Abel to the point at which the same is met by the western fence of the 
eastermost of the helds respectively called Lower Meadow; thence along 
the westeru fence of the last-mentioned field to the point at which the same 
the lane to Lynewydd, thence, northward, along the boundary of the 
weld I Awyn [lir to the point at which the same meets the boundary of the 
field ¢ Mawr; thence, northward, along the boundary of the field Cae 
Mawr to : ie point it which the same meets the boundary of the field Cae 
1} iA h; the nee, Castwi urd, along y the boundary of the field (‘ae Bach to the 
is at which the same meets the boundary of the field Upper Coed Llan; 
thence, eastward, along the boundary of the field U pper Coed Llan to the 
point a at which the same meets the bound: wy of the field Lower Coed Llan; 
thenee, northward, along the boundary of the tield Lower Coed Llan to the 
point at which the same meets the occupation road to Pen Coed Llan; 
thence in a straight line to the point first deseribed. 

Lianwdloes. trom the point on the south-east of the town, at which Cwm 
Jonathan rill crosses the Rhayader road, southward, along the Cwm Jonathaa 
rill to the point at which the same is met by a hedge, on the right hand, 
which is nearest to the point at which Cwm Jonathan rill crosses the cart- 


lane from Ty-coch to Llanidloes; thence along the said hedge to the point 
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at which the same meets the Ty-coch stream; thence along the Ty-coch 
stream to the point at which the same reaches the Llangurig road; thence, 
northward, along the Llangurig road to the point at which the same is cut 
by the nearest hedge on the left hand; thence along the last-mentioned 
hedge to the point at which the same reaches a water-cut bank; thence, 
southward, along the said water-cut bank, to the point at which the same 
reaches a hedge running in the direction of the turnpike on the Pymlymon 
road; thence along the last-mentioned hedge to the point at which the same 
reaches the river Severn; thence along the river Severn to the point at which 
the same is cut by a line drawn in continuation of the direction of the hedge 
on the northern end of Pen-y-Green; thence along the last-mentioned line, 
and along the hedge in continuation whereof it is drawn, to the point at 
which such hedge reaches the edge of Mr. Price’s wood; thence in a straight 
line to the point at which the stream called Cefn Cummere Dingle meets 
the Pen-y-Bank road; thence along the Cefn Cummere Dingle to the point 
at which the same joins Clywedog river; thence, westward, along the 
boundary of the township of Cilmachallt, to the point at which the same 
meets a small water-course, which runs along the western edge of Berth 
Lloyd Coppice; thence along the said water-course to the point at which 
the same reaches the lane from Llanidloes to Gorn; thence, westward, along 
the lane from Llanidloes to Gorn to the point at which the same reaches the 
hedge which runs along the eastern side of the Chapel House; thence along 
the last-ementioned hedve to the point at which the same reaches Lletty-coch- 
y-nant brook; thence, westward, along Lletty-coch-y-nant brook to the point 
at which the same is met, on the left hand, by a small stream; thence along 
the last-mentioned stream to the spring from which the same proceeds ; 
thence in a straight line to the nearest point in the road from Llanidloes to 
the Barn Leasow ; thence, westward, along the road from Llanidlocs to the 
Barn Leasow to the point at which the same mects the boundary of the 
borough of Llanidloes; thence, southward, along the boundary of the 
borough of Llanidloes, to the point at which the same meets Cwm Jonathan 
rill; thence along Cwm Jonathan rill to the point first described. 

Machynlleth. The township and liberties of Machynileth; and also that 
detached part of the township of Isygarreg which adjoins the north-eastern 
boundary of the township and liberties of Machynileth. 

Montgomery. The old borough of Montgomery. 


Newtown. The parish of Newtown, and the respective townships of 
I ’ 


Hendidley and Gwestydd. 

Welsh Pool. From Leighton Ford, over the river Severn, along the river 
Severn to the point at which the same is met by the boundary of the Welsh 
town; thence, eastward, along the boundary of the Welsh town to the point 
at which the same reaches the road from the west end of Pool town to Garth; 
thence, northward, alony the said Garth road to the point at which the same 
is met by Cefnspin brook; thence along Cefnspin brook to the poit at 
which the same is met, in Cefnspin lane, by a small flash; thence ina straight 
line to the centre of Bronfield Pool; thence in a straight line to the centre of 
Cross Pool: thence along the water-course out of Cross Pool down the 
Cottage Dingle, to the point at which such water-course reaches the Llanfair 
road; thence, westward, along the Llanfair road to the point at which the 
sume is joined by Cadw lane; thence along Cadw lane to the point at which 
the same is met by Black Mill lane; thence along Black Mill lane to the 
point at which the same is met by the brook called Cae-gleision Dingle ; 
thence along Cae-gleision Dingle to the point at which the same reaches 
the palings of the Deer Park; thence, westward, along the palings of the 
Deer Park to the point at which the same meets the Carriage Drive from 
the Red Road to Powis Castle; thence along the said Carriage Drive to 
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James Webster, esq. of Deri, Anglesey.— April 19, suddenly, at Barmoutti, 
aged 34, Francis Parry Jones Evans, esq. of Hendretorion, lieutenant of the 
Roval Merioneth light infantry, and deputy lieutenant of Merionethshire.— 
Latter end of April, at Pwllehrochan, near Milford, aged 50, the Rev. James 
Llovd, rector of Dale, St. Ishmaels, and the above-mentioned place.—April 19, 
at Brighton, the Hon. Caroline Ann Elughes, daughter of the lord Dinorben.— 
Muay 3, aged 74, Mrs. Williams, of Maengwyn, near Llanerchymedd.—Lately, 
Mrs. Evans, wife of David Evans, esq. of Penhrhiwgaled, in the county of 
Cardigan, and only sister to David Rowland, esq. M.p. of Chatham.— May 9, at 
Bathafarn park, Denbighshire, Caroline Eliza, wile of Thomas Downward, 
esq. and daughter of the late Rev. T. Hf. Clough, of Hafodunos, in the same 
county.— May 4, at his father’s house, in the village of Trawsfynydd, aged 23, 
Mr. Griffith Jones. He was a young man of brilliant talents, a bard, and po- 
pular preacher in connexion with the Wesleyan Methodists. —May 14, at the 
house of her son, the rector of Dolgelley, sincerely and deservedly lamented, 
Isabella, the beloved wile of William White, esq. of Glasinnryn, near this city.— 
May 15, at Llangefni, the Rev. William R. Griffith, M.a. aged 25, late usher of 
the free grammar school, in Beaumaris.—May 7, at Cam-y-vallyn, Julia, 
youngest daughter of the late William Boscawen, esq. only brother of George 
Boscawan, esq. of Trevallyn Tall, Denbighshire, and cousin to the earl of 
Falmouth.—May 12, aged 68, Brigetta Dorothea, wife of the Rev. Simon 
Lloyd, of Plasyndre, Bala.—In London, J. B. Davies, esq. second son of 
Jenkin Davies, esq. of Maesycrigie, Carmarthenshire. — At Gwernvale, the seat 
of John Gwynn, esq. near Crickhowell, Mrs. Sarah Jones, of Brecknock. 
She was the daughter of the Rev. Hugh Jones, late of Brecknock, vicar ol! 
Liywell, granddaughter of the late Rev. Theophilus Evans, vicar of Llangam- 
march, and author of a celebrated Welsh Historical Work, called “ Drych y 
Frif Oesood,’’ and sister of the late Theophilus Jones, esq. author of the 
History of Breconshire, and deputy registrar of the archdeaconry of Brecknock. 

‘May 26, at Gwyniryn, near Pwllheli, of apoplexy, aged 41, the lady of 
J. Bell, esq.-—May 28, at Madyn-dysw’, near Amlwch, aged 20, Mary Anne, 
second daughter of William Hughes, esq.-—-May 24, at Farm, near Abergele, 
Robert Oldfield, son of Robert Ewer, esq. of Holywell, Flintshire.—May 7, 
at hishouse in Portland place, London, John Hornby, esq. of the Hook, in the 
county of Southampton, in his 6sth year. Mr. Hornby married Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late William Wynne, esq. of Wern and Peniarth, in the coun- 
ties of Carnarvon and Merionedd.—June 1, at Mona Lodge, Amlwehb, aged 21], 
Francis, third son of James Trewick, esq.—June 1], at the advanced age of 83, 
Anne, relict of the late Lewis Edwards, esq. of Calgarth, Merionethshire, and 
daughter of the late Dr. Pryce, of Mytord, Montgomeryshire.—June 12, at 
Lilanbedr, Mrs. C. Moyle, sister to the late Rev. J. Williams, rector of Llan- 
bedr, Carnarvon.— Lately, Mrs. Phillips, of Penrhos, near Lianfyllin, Mont- 
gomeryshire.-—May 24, awlully sudden, Margaret, wife of the Rev. John Jones, 
vicar of Holywell.—May 21, in her SOth year, Mrs. Parry, relict of the late 
Rev. R. Parry, vicar of Eglwystach, Denbighshire.—June 15, at Rbyll, near 
St. Asaph, Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late Rev. T. G. Roberts, rector of 
Cloclaenog, Denbighshire. 





PRICES OF SHARES OF CANALS IN WALES, 


Brecknock and Abergavenny, 80; Glamorganshire, 290; Monmoutbshire, 
194; Montgomery, 80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 165. 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 


Closing price, June 28. Austrian —; Brazilian, 483; Buenos Ayres, 
245; Chilian, 16; Colombian, 1824, 12; Danish, 663; Greek, 33; 
Mexican, 6 per cents, 3235; Peruvian, —; Portuguese, 51; Prussian, 1822, 
—j; Russian, 1822, 98}; Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 144; ditto 1823, 13 ; 
Dutch, 44}; French Rentes, —. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 


Bank Stock, shut; 3 per cent. cons. 84); 34 per cent. 92}; 3 per cent. red. 
$32]; 34 per cent. red. 911}; 4 percent. 10038; Long Annuities, 163. 






















































